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The most important influence ok -the growth of 
. communications- media aad techn m the last few 
years has been telecommunications. The focal -position 
c of' telecpmmunications in the educational tcchfiology 
• ; movcm*nr can be attributed to at least two major fac- 
' tors: its constantly increasing sopbistication as a means 
/ of delivering^ information^and its pervasiveri^s in Ameri- 
;/ can,3<}ciety and tKrou^out the world. - ^ 
I sophistication, of telecommunications is readily 

^ apparent- in such *^^> 'aomcna as remote, timed - video 
;r recordings inadc ^pbssiMe by video casse'tte machines; 

ff-/ rrtfnniit<»r r*\ntrnlleH Y^icnlji^ 
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computer controlled display and distribution systems 
- such as PlATO' 'and *ipCGIT; and space satellites used 
to- relay iriformition accurate]/ and reliably to all parts 
- 'of the world, / . - 

A casaal/Iook- at summary' statistics impresses one 
vdih ythe pcrvasiv^jicss of television, radio, ^and^ othcr^ 
devices im4 techniques that the ^tei'm tele^nmurucar 
/ipnir ^su^umes. In 1977, at least half a mfflion home 
video ^cassettq recorders were marketed in the United 
States: There were 720' conmmaal and 269 educational 
television stations broadcasting to 73,000^000 hornet 
equipped to receive tclewsion signals. That figure means 
^: that .98 percent of American homes have at least one 
r ' TV set. Further,: 46 'percent have two sets 'and 78 per- 
/cent have color TV reception: Figures for radio recep-" 
y tion in the home are even .higher/ In the schools, about 
iy. two-thirds of the classrooms can receive tdcvlsion signals 
./ ind about the same proportion of^tcathers use educa- 
(■ tional televisibh in the. classroom^ regularly. ' * 

V '^ The subject of this book of readings, tdccommunica- 
"tions, is ^SO' broad and miultifiaceted that wc^rhavc had * 
great deal of trouble arriving at a title. WeVe not eh- 
/ : ,tirely satisfied with the name, but Learning Via Tele- 
comntunications is the ;^ most expressive- tide we - could 
devise- The reader must recognize thaf tele<^cmmunica' 
lions embraces not only the technological products " that 
enhance human; con^unication- fTV, radio, computers, 
Ijicable, satellite, tele^dne, etc.), but also the techniques 
and; humaii adaptations to these marvels. Since Avdio^ 
visutd' Instruction i^ concerned with 4eaming and, more . 
precisely, instructic^, it's an easy step to arrive at 



Learning Via Tetecommunications. \ - 

The book has four sections. The first has to do writh 
broaden radio and television - and how these media 
change the way peoplejive and the way they learn. The 
sccfion. conipludes with a bibliography on videodisc," an 
emerging technology that* may effect- our >uses>of tele- 
vision in fundamental ways. The second section 'is doh- 
\ ccmed directly with instructional uses of telecommuni- 
cations. Section three deals with interconnection;^ - of 
severaf different kinds, /including satellites,' telecon- 
ferencing, and cabled C2unpusei.. Section four contains 
practical "how-to-do-it'' articles dealing with both the 
uses for varickis kinds of hardware and riie . processes to 
support instruction. o - 

Most of the readings in this book were published pre- 
viously in Audiovisital Instruction or its supplement. 
Instructional Resources. However; some of the articles 
published in' this book were submitted for publication 
in .the 'January 1978 issue of /AVI (which had "tele-, 
conamunications" as its theme)/ but were not included 
at that time because of space lixnitations. * 

A great deal of the credit for the production of these 
readings is due Dr. Richard Bell\ past president- of jche' 
Division of Telecommunications of AECT, Dr. Paul 
Wellivar, , Pennsylvania . State University, arid Div^ 
Charles Woodliff, Western Michigan University, all of" 
whom served^ 2£s,Tcadcrs for the^ January 1978 issue of 
. AVI and judged the niewly~ihcluded niahusmpts for us. 

In ^dition, several persons, .on the AECT staff macL* 
. -significani; contributions to ' this boojc— among them, 
Richard Nibeck, Charles Van. Horn; Michele Brace, 
and Miarilyn Coughlin. TTie.cditoiaal production of the 
book was • conducted Jby former staff meihtilr Vita 
Pariente jand her "Blue Pencil Group" associates, par- 
ticularly-Barbara Adams. . . . ^ 

Those of us involved in developing this book of read- 
' ings foimd . the resulting produd to be unexpectedly 
stimulating and tbpught: provoking. We hope all who 
read it will find it equally rewarding. . 



-^Howard Hitchens, Editor. 
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What difference' does it iSakjl if 
. parents ^watdr •television- with tndr 
children? 

Ask * some of the students who 
participated . in the pilot Parent 
Participation TV Workdiop. 
^ ^*The TV par&es were very help- 
. fill, to myself and my mother/' £^isan 
Settembrino ' .of Cathedral - -PSgh 
School in " New York City wrote of 
Cathedral's Parent T*articipation 
TV Workshops. -Jt'Thcy -brought 
us doser because nosv^ we aren't 
. afiraid to talk to each other. We 
^^discuss- a lot~now bciausc ^ we: feci 
thaiisiinportant.'' . 

■*It helped, adults to shiirc their ^ 
feelings^ with young people^ !It a^"* 
_ helped because it^ gave teenagers a 
^ chaunce to express the way they look 
ait things;" Isabti reported. 
- These students arid their* parents 
' partidpated ' in . the pilot Parent 
Partidpation '^rV' Workshops, spon- 
sored by TSichm'Cxifd^^to -Tele- 
': visioru ; The workshopis: were- con- 
ducted in - three widdy . s<rparated 
school systems in Americus, Georgia; 
CharlojiesviUe, Virgmia^'^ New 
York City'j jpargchial schoolst " / 
Parents came to school to watch a 
• tdtvisioft broadcast with thdr diil- 
; ^drcn.: Tcadiers^ * demonstrated for ^ 
: parents how to use tdevision *at 
noine to open Qommqnicalions with 
their; children.:' Teachers also served 
as moderators for the cross-genera- 
^ tion jdiscussions that f^lowed view- 
xing <^ the broadcasts. 

Wie! chose the NBC j^do/ Treats 
:^ Sieries *for our- pilot project . ;The 
scr fes b egan in October with- Luke 
Was i TTiere, the story of a young 
boy' in a' b^ dty who finds himself 
in. a children's home when*'^ - 
■ ^mother is suddoily taken ill. We • 
continued " in November with BrV 



for ^^ducational Com- 
Amunicatfoits^and Technolofiy 1977. ^e- 
■qT V frpm Audiovisual instruction^ May 



Henry an& the Polka^Dot Kid, the 
stox^ of a ten-^yeai- .old orphan boy 
who ' goes ' to Eve' with his stern, 
^frugal unde in th^ North Woods. 
In JDecember; there ' w^ Little 
Women, and in February^ A j'Little 
Bit Different-^rbe story, of a yjcnosig 
" ^orts herb forced to face the lo& of 
his'lqg wlidi he develops cancer. 
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New York City 

At Cajthedrai; Higli School in 
*New York, only two adults came^ to 
the ^'TV T^rty^ But the 

junior and senior high school girls - 
.saw **^c workshops as a way t6 edu- 
~; cate thdr parents and went: to work \ 
mabking posters, -organizing a phone 
campaign, sending^ written invita- 
tions, holding a prize drawing, and ^ 
arranging a tour of the NBC ^studios. 
In November, 40 adults saidrthcy 
would piartidpate! „^ 
Sister Dorothy Farley, Director of 
Cathedral Televi^on, was respond-^ 
ble for the workshops. The Cathedral 
television • production -class videor. ^ 
taped the workshop, ancl'saw por- 
tions ^of the tape used* at an .NBC 
press conference. Wficn , the No^ - 
.-vembcr workshop -was. uped,'\the , 
girls .had* to send^ for emerjgchcy 
microphones to- cover the crowd! 
Some mothers brought^ ^ younger 
children; fathers responded to the" 
.'invitation;., and one ^student, whose 
^mother was divorced, asked her 
pastor to attend (and he. did): Ford-^ 
ham University's Departments of 
Education also joined in the^^projccL 

After viewing^'jff^ Henry and the 
pQlkq Dot Kid J the ensuing dis-; 
cus^on 'of disdpllne problems' among 
parents and childbrcn touched on 
topics^^nging from teenagers^pop- " 
ping bubble gum to a JL2-year-oid's 
demand to see an X-rated movie. V 



Chsu'lottesville, Vii^finia V s 

In \^rgmia, ' Superintendent ' of 
Schools William Ellcna set . up the 
workshops for foui^ and fifth/ 
.graders in a Charlottesville^ sdic 



TV show. 

As /Suj)crin taidenr Eiiena says. 



and their ^ parents. /Charlottesville 
teadiers met first with .the children, 
then with the parents, and then 
brought the two groups together to 
'^^atch the TV* ^ows. They used 
the 'i>rograms and follow-up dis- 
/cussi6ns to help parents understand^ 
the techniques of teadung dedsion- 
making and of asking V>pcn-ended 
questions. ' • ■ 

Parents >unanimously fdt the 
workshops would ,help their home 
rdationships .with their children. 
Parents of the iFoiirth and fifth 
graders were astonished at the. 
perception ; displayed by thdr chil- 
dren in vi^nving the tdevision shdWs. 
They had no idea that diikiren 
absorbed^ as much as they did from a 

/" ^ T... 

OW- 

/Su] 

Tarcnts grow to, realize that sdectcd 
TV programs present a tremendous 
opportunity to increase ^'communica- 
tion between , different age levels. TV : 
. can Be 'utilized as an entree to dis- 
• cusdon .of issuts^ values, ethics, zni- 
other topics that might be difficult to 
Jbrii^ "up unless there was some 

- Teasoiitodo iso." • 
The Charlottesville, schools arc* 

planning to continue and expand tht 
Parent Partidpatioft TV Workshops 
.on a district-widb basis. - -J* 

Americas, Georgia ' 

In .Georgia, Puford|^ Reese, prind- 
pal -of " Central Junior Higlv School, 
led^ Junior high yschooi students and 
their parents in . discusdons follow- 
ing vicwings of the TV programs. 
^ The discuissionis ^shFi) in^ghts intQ 

- both the problems ..*cKtts have with 
children 'and- the proWcms children^ 

-"'have with parents. Tfe^ workshops 
7 prbved/a good catalyst for parc.nt-^ 
; stud^t communicadons and helped 
Co /Strengthen the school-parent com-. , 
nuinication^link as well. 

Georgia is planning to expand its 
workshops, .;^to6.; .Central Junior 
High has- invited its sister school/ 
Staley; to paurtic^atc, as "well as^ 
observers from Georgia Southeastern 
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ColI<^^^ State CoHq?c' to V 

help the. ^aining-of teachers. 

tTstng TV for Parent-^hild 
Commamcation ' ^■ 

.TV ..as the catalyst for parent 
involvement . and ^ home-school v^co- 
operation ofiers three - unique ad- 
vantages that m any other ap- 
prl^ches to parefit mvplvement are 
uzmble to (^er. . " < . . 

1) It cncburagcs and permits the 
'Active involvement of parents^ 
*;*of children of ail ages; not }u«t 

parents of ^oung children. 

2) . If; requires no expenditure of 

additioncd ^mt on the part of 
the parent.* (Nielsen statistics^' 
.show I that the.averagie Ameri- 
can ' . family spends 6 hours 
daily watching TV,) . 

3) It Allows the parent, to feel 
comfortable and secure at once 
becsCuse .the. medium and. the. 
materials are. familiar; and 
haye ;^^" constant use* iir 

. . Ac home. 

TTie lack of parental invplvemcnt, . 
the aHenation of the young/ ^e 
silent dinner table, the generation 
gap, <:an all be bridged in an easy 
moment by pardits who simply sit 
down b^de their children- watching 
a TV projgrami^ and:. dien\.opch!j: 



disciissipn wilii^^t^^ *- 

TV, We discovered, can *opcn 
channels of communication between 
parents ^nd children ^w^o^ never 
knew, or have long sinceJf(H*gotten, 
to ca:di^OThtfr-ri2md"' 



how to talk 

give them something tb'talk^bout.' 
With, some bq^inning help Vrom 
teacbei^^ most pareflts can leanh to 
use - t^evision * broadc§3ts to/ ielp 
children develop^ mondiStci^ginent, 
learlT the teclmiques of -decision- 
making, choose theSr values, aod . 
build their self-image. " < 

Teachers Guides to Teleznsion;^ 
is planning to expand the Parent 
Partidpadon TV Workshops, work-' 
ing with a grcaLmany television 
series^ school districts, zmd the .proe 
fessibnal educational groups. Those 
who* have joined in the-' effort to 
6cpiore this, new approadr to edu 
cation ar^: 



of Tegichers of 



of School 



and 



National ' Council 

English 
Ammcan Assodajtion 

Administrators ^ 
Association . ibr Supcrvisfon 

Curriculum Department 
National Association of Elementary 
. Schools Prindpals * . ' * J 
Nation^.. Association df^^ Secondary 
'^School Pnndpals X^ -^*--^ * 




JNationid Coundl for, the Sodal 

Studies • ^ 

Ameri^can Assodation of CoUeges 
. for TeaAer^Education v ' 
American Federation of Teachers 
Assodation for -EducationsJ .: .1^ 

municationsandTedmology^ . ^ 
National School Public Relations 

Association' • 
American Library Assodation 
National PTA ' - * 



* Perhaps the most cogent reasons 
for pursuing these efifqrts were oc- 
prcsscd^* in a letter fipm President 
tjinuny Carter.. He wrote, (during 
his first week in office:: \ ^ 
^ " . •* ■ 

"I am ddighted to hear of the" 
•successr.df the. Parent Partidpation 
TV Workshops wliich had it^ 
be^hnings in Georgia. * , 

^^Our children arc our* fuuire— 
the only future wC; have. Tele- 
vi^on has opened up to them neW/ 
.and unpred^ffdited opportunities 
for expanding- thdr educational 
horizons. And it is. jnost* en- 
couraging, jhat pareg{s are taking 
sudi ^ active part in guiding 
cthdr childreh' to . the i>est possible 
use of this veiy ^ective medium.*' * 



■'r A 'school di^tr^t" res€dwt>4eMi in 
]^ [FIxUadelphia has found aynewwayU> 
V . vocabulary to children jodtchmg^ 

•r[. rjtelevism harness The system, 

JJ use of mrndtaneous tele-^ 

znsian'^^md' radio -^Invadaits, is 



I PhOaddphia, % school /iistHct re^ 
' ;B;;seard^ team has found-a new way to 
tea^hrvQaii6ulaury^^^ 
:i!tatchiftg TV at home. It's do rife \ 
throi^ ' ah ingenious combination of 
tdev)sspn ami radio lising^pular af- 
"^tq"PsAooFtdcviaon show^ The ncw^ 
idea is <:alla) dtiaF audio tdcirision^ and 
" it had its^^rcmicrc season; this -past 
; -wmcr: . \ ^ ■ ' I 

V WhUe thc Idds wafdi .^1^ Flints ^ 
' stanesi on Kliannd 48 (Kaiser Broad- 

cascingX they tune in .to St*re on 91 - 
■ FM r^^ speaks ^lily 

" during the silence* in thcTV diak^e, 
joldng^ singiogr - and aeadiing new 
^ words. ' ; " - . 

. ^ home^ kids respond by g^ling 
at Stieve^s jokes,, answering his qucs-^ 
UtmSj and leam^ng^new words. * ; 

Dual audio is -the result of a^ thrce- 
y«r fcscardi and dcyelopniif«.t effort 
coWcwAcd' by'* tlic DuaT^Audip Tdcvi- ^ 
sion Project oPthe School District>of 
Phil^dphia. ■ . ; ' ; 
In April 1974^ the first publidy-^- 

V iiOunecd duaL siudio |>xt^;rams ^^.^ 
^ for a two- wc!3c test. . 

American Rtteardi Eurcsu, aH iiide- 
^ pcddent natibnal TV- rating-agcncyv. 
^t^cported that some -'20300 viewers * 
tunett inno dual atklio. In the city of 
^Pbiladdphia^' 4he dual atKlio audience 
• was 25 pjprcent h^h^ thaa that of The 
Electric 'Company^ which was on TV^ 
2tt the same tinie.-" ^ v . ^ ' ^ 

V Individtial^ oral tests of the vocabu- 
' laiy tau^t on dual audio were admiri- 



istered to a sample of 2^0* children. 
The^results dei^ofistrated that children 
wEo listened leame^^the new wdrds 
\d ccKiccpts taught\ during the pro-- 
gramiN^^ ^ 

. ^'Becat^ dual audjo is inexpensiye"" 
to produce, it has great^potendal as an 
eduaitionar.mass m^iini,'' explained 
Dr. Tcrfy Bortonir Borton bt^tnated 
tl£e idea oHlu^ audio and dire^ the 

"Tteeardrproject;-'^ ' ^ - . . . 

^^Vocabulaiy* is emphasized in our 
current broadcast,' but dual audio can 
be used- to tea3i a wide range of sub- 
jects to students of any age," he ^id. ^ 
. The.dual^audio instructor, Stephen 
^askciville ("Steve" to the kids), is an • 
appealing perion^ty kids love/t6 
hear. For a child listening to him, the 
effect .is ' much the same as watdiing 





older ; Tricijd ymg -is oc- 
X is going biii fh addition:, 
to tfie tcsihTKults, tetters from cHiWren" 
'.and thdr parents show that Steve is 
highly effcctivcjn reaching and tcach- 
ingkids.^ ^ 



'The production unit of dual audio, 
headed by Leonard' Bdasco,- obtains 
the film of each'TV pn^ram'we^ks be- 
fore it is broadcast The films are then 
transfenet^to videotape and studied to 

.determine which words used in . the 

• • =. - ■ . ' , * 

show* would be . appropriate, foe build- 
ing, J^!^?. of demcntsShf 
school students. " - 




" '*The most coniplex part of the pro- 
duction process is the actual script 
writing,'* Bdasco explained:^ **We of- 
ten have to. wri'te a cbnunent for Steve 
that is only iten seconds long, teadies a 
word or concept, and at the same time 
conveys a sense of warmth -and person- 
ality.^ It takes skillful writing."- . . ^ . 
The .Agency fo?' Instfuctional 'Fplc- 
- -vision has undertaken to sponsor <fKal 
audio tdevision ai]id is now exploring 
ways to offer dual audio on a national 
level. 
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■ ** 

[if J ShcNTtly ^^C^G" the cbijicqit . of a ; 
4. J **iEaunnily • ykwi^j^s^dmc** ' was . intro- 
e duced to^ the A 

: J^^ thc^rt^ts of a- 

: iiatibnwide. poIL The^ [X)U-^^vv^ed 
. that ci^^out* <^ ten Anienauis 

• voi'eii tbe new rule; that set ^de two 
hours (6:00pm-.. td^8:(M)pm, Cc^^ 

- Standard "Snme). 'for television pro-. 

• /.grami^^that woi^^^ be suitable for - 

. paroits to.view with .their children. ^ 
Ironitidly/ thatf saicne. issut^of 7V!, 
Guide (Pecmber 6y 1975) reported • 
that :ABC/ would dirop six oTxis tclcvi* '\ 
saon.}H*ogran]is, add seven new ones, < 
and chsuiige the time slqts of three. 
The shows, dropped were Live: with 
, Hovurrd Coselt, When Things Were 

\. Rotten, I That's My MoTiUi^ 

Coast, ^Mobile One^ znA Matt Helm. 
Al{ of ithcse. s^ included in 

the family viewing time except Matt 
HelmJ - \ - ■ ■ . ' - 

Oil Sundiay, December 7, 1975, 
Jaiy Sharbiitt, AP television writer; 
reported thiat !,ali three commercial, 
networks had cut* 16. smes,- 15 of 

- -which were; new. He noted, "the in- 
: tercstii^ thing- about ,this season's 

- program-whackuig is * that s^ows .in 
the heavily-satirized, much^oitidzcd ' . 

^ *family ^ hbiir' accounted for most of 
the cancellations.^' A total ^of 12 
^ fjiriuly-vicwing-timc programs were 
'<&6ppedy 10 of them^new-*"Thc casu-* 
alty list was almost equally divided.: 
among ihcV 

Within aVew weeks after the pub- 
lication of tie TV Guide survey and 
vSli^butt's Srticlc/ we asked 375, 
.fourth-,_:fifth-^and sixth-graders, to 
keep televiaon viewiilg diaries over a 
four-weelc^period. Although *the data« 
collected wer^for aether type of re- 
^seaixhy we coukt. not pass up ^e op* 
portunity to tabulate the - .vie^ring 
habits of the children* in jterms of 
latetitess^of vacwii^;. We, were, curious 
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©Association ^ Educational Com- 
munications ahd^ Technology 1976. Re- 
^nted from ^Aucf^suaf , fnstrDction, . 



to * ^ if ch&dren curtsied their • 
viewing aftp" • the family' viewing ' 
time:/ 

We randomly ^tefected 174 diaries 
irom\,eadi of ..te thr«e grades and 
found that>onI^ lpui the children' 
viewing at the- d<«e of the ^ 
fapai ^ viewin g tiine, • 18. viewed ian^; 
" hour loi^CTj 91: ^ewcd until* news-' -^ 
time or iprOOpm CST, and 15 morcu' 
turnied'off^e set after the^ news. The , 
starfUng.ngii^ ' however, was that * 
4i ^^^dreVLy or ^j>out 23 percoit, • 
y^crO' Stin. viewing ^ after 10:30^m 
^ CST^ with fouridnldren remaning in 
front of^the sck at 1:66am jCST (and 
^ three of these WcTeiDurth-eradcrs)> { . 
'To us,. ;tlie^ raging 
abound the *^^ftity--and jl^aUty -o 
^ family vifcwing^ time'^Jjitbe .effect' -of 
television violence on the behavior 
of^ childr^, and the ^ quality , and 
* veracity of . television advcrtisLi^ sud- 
denly, became^ both ^mootl- and> geri- 
pheral.' R^^ardless of whi<^, side one 
was op in any of the aEguments, one 
fact.-dcarly. emerged: Wliile the me* 
dia, hoth pritit and 'nctt^Kint, ai^ed. 
with 'themselves and tfieir ^critics, *- 
children were watchii^l a//, of the 
television prc^grams. Everyday, they 
canie^to sd^dol. having yiat^hcd prb- 
, grams from ^all frequenaes 'of the 
program content spectrum. What 
were teachers to "do if tihey : cared 
about their ,;a^dents? Many^of the 
teachers were not even viewcrTof the 
same ' *gr<^^anK--^. W.A. 71, * Bronk, 
and Stirsky and Hutch were fore^ 
terms in . their conversationad* vocab^^' 
lanes. . V 

Some Moiters have attempted tot 
assist teachers and parents by mak-^ 
. ing , positive su^estions. The first * 
thook, essentially "^for parents, /'was ^ 
written ;by Evelyn ;Kaye in coo^dra- / 
tion^ with Action, for Children's Tele- 1 
vi^n. Its tide is^^TA^ Family Guide, • 
to Children's J T^elpjidtm^^X^asiXhtOTiy ^ 
l?74).^7V^GSriae (Septemba- 27; . 
1975), in an article by Edward Mor* 
ris and Frdda Gr^ory, pjEft^^ a 
number of games that adults and 
diildren^rcould pla^y ^together in- front • 



of tiie TV ,s-t; On May- 1,: 1976, c ; 
Louise Bates Ames, in jrV\ Guides 
sug^iisted "Don't - Complain About ; 
TV-y^Use I^*'- and gava advice to. - 

- parents to- beg^ with children at-an 

* eax$y age td develop positiye viewing - 
habits. ^ . 

TeacherS: received suggestions . in 
articles such as Ann.. Chrisnne . ^ 
Hdntz^s "Udng What Kids W^ich 
on TV'V (Afttfc' ^and^ Methods^-}^^ ■ 
March 1976). Heintz emj^hasizes the' j ^ 
use oC.^conimercial^elevision pro-,*!: - 
grams in, the language am. Jp i^-** 
guage^. Arts (February 1976), Har- ^ 
Hamilton i?q>orts . m his article < « 
"TV Tif-Ins as a Bridge to Books?* 
about the influence television |)as on 

>the. ^seadii^ habits of junior^' high 
school students. ^ He. ' suggests \ that * 

, books ^dealing with a TV series' or ; 
lead charaaer . might be ,,ccading - 
bridges to other kinds ^of redding fbr 
the student. ^ - 

The :ame isstie of language ..Arts ^ S^^ 
containetC ? suiouii^uy-^of:.^ 
phia* innernil^ school prefect . that 
'capitalized on students' : « intimacy 
with the medium tp stimulate read- ^ ^ 
|ng -and* tcreaiive - writing .(Bernard . 
Soloman, -*The .Television R«*d|hg 
Program**). - • .most comprehen- 
sive boo^ to; be published was. Rose- 
mary Pbtt»*s^ New'^ Season: The 

.To^tive Use jgf Comntercial Televi^ 
sim ufith. Children (Charles E. Men--/ 
riU,l976>.* ^ ^ ^"^"Z, 
^ r&. seemed to us^ however, that. the*, 
literature 'has not reached the . hfcart 
of the problem — the causal relation- - ; 

^ps kmohg^ prc^gi^utn content, ^ 
viewer; assimilation, and nuimtested 
behavidri It is essential- for teachcrsj^ 
to ''know, about the -effect of televisToti ' 
viwing biT children as it relates* •tb'' 
dicir intellectual and emotional de- .j 
velopment ' so tfiat they.can^ in tujcn *^ 
deal with the^ behavior m^uiifj^ed by . * 
these influences , in classroom learn- ^ 
ing.-We'mu$t >go beyond 'the fun and 
games of 'the curreftt^.Ijteraiure and /• 
engage in a : serious smiggle for the ..^ 
pc^tive development - of '^student biss . • 
havibr and: learning patterns. VWicrc _ 



once we trained teachers to use in-^ 
-structibr^P-tdcvigipo effc^ wc' 
•are now/ facing a new need^to train . 
teache^ to use commercial Iclcvi- 
^ idon ibr po^tive student intellectual 
' and emotional deyojopmcnt. : 
". <An^' insert -Cipaining modet^ was" 
'developed oilt of sessions, with teach* 
ers~wh6^ndiditcd a- neoi. to under- 
stand television and its effect on chil- 
. dren. The . ideas^and; content of the 
.itis^rvice workshop w«'e-tclined in 
scions With teachers .througKbut 
the spi:ing and stimmer. in various 
'^Midwestern states. The workshops 
lA^sb then pitoted in the late .summer 
-j^uid early Jail, of 1976 with selected' 
pnblic school,^ nursoy ' scbjSol, . and ^ 
.Mead' Starf^^teachers in Illinois -and 
\^isc0Rsin. ' . 

' Thfe Workshop Formal J > 

As with any insdrvice model, the 
stajge^ must be set for the audience to ' 
tune in " to^ -the^ topic. Background 



'question^Telated to. current research 
arid* educator^' ic6rtmi^j;S' -zri ex- 
pressed thlrougK' a short multimedia 
productioii^udbyeLo^ ifor this pur- 
pose, rieyiew of past and xurrent 
research highUghits ' and identifies 
areas of, concern' about^ the effect of° 
Ty: viewing on tl^e child -as well as , 
revealing tSe various ^iras of -feon- 

fnS iri research findings. - A _ / 

The present^ iurn immediately^ 
to the ' commer^al television ^sccner^ 
A review^ of current commerdat tele- 
^on. fare in «represenjative 'cgitc- . 
goric^-T-situation come^HeS:* cartoons," 
. policg^^hows, and so forth — iiS 
^demonstmed through "thf identifica-^ 
.tion of scenes, situations, and £on- 
flicts that* CQuId affect^ the subsc- ' 
^qucnt behavior /of the child in- the 
classroom.. 

Televisio'n viewing, by the child 
can' r«9ult in y negative oi; * positive * 
patterns jn six^areas of du^clrlearning 
and devel^^ent. The^ presenters dc- 
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fine and discyss Cantasy-realitV diffcr- 
entiation, emotiomcl-atUtudin^l de-. 
' yeldpment, modeHhg,' .<^ aggrpsston» 
pro-sQpal- behavior, an(} ^(qneotyping/ 
- . nPhc heaVt of. the workshop helps 
* the participant ' become a "TV-aware 
^teacher.'* JKnowledgp ^f ' -progpram 
. content,' ^havior- prediction tech- 
, hiqu&^metboclsrrfor ' obtaining <^parr 
cm-teacher^ ^cooperation, and ' recq^br- 
;^ended viewing all; ace , f<>!^^^^ 
u{)on. A' hands-on approa^ is used 
to jgive .practio? as v^ell as infocirtgL--^ 
tion in this session.^ ^* ' 

The l^^ing goal "for the. work- 
3h(/p: is4p develop teachers .wh6~5rc~ 
familiar ^vith -program content, can ( 
^*inatch this content with* student -'be- 
haviors manifested in'^the clkssrodm, 
"can develop clas^;poin^^ activities to\ 
counteract pr_rei):iforcc these nJgatiyie . 
or pbsitiye,bi^a|^i6rs,;^aiid can devel* 
op a relationship with parents '"to ; 
cdntinue positive, \ relat'ed actiyitteis 
in the hom^.' : \ 
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I Tvc knojt^n about the **cdu- 
cadonal'* potential of radio ever 
si^ce xny pays as a seventh*gi;ade 
tidier in/East I^ang, Mrchigaji. 
I went on the Michigan State FM 
outlet to /discuss ^^Motivating Teen- 
agers in/the Elvis Presley Era.*' In 
my enthusiasm— it waS my pioneer 
radio broadcast— ( kept referring to 
the students as '-*kids." A fcwr days 
later a postcard arrived chiding me 
for alluding to the children^ as 
^^young goats/' Although { regarded 
this listener reaction .as school- 
tkiarmy to the point of ludicrousness, 
I find, looking back over twenty-five 
years of teaching and broadcasting, 
that Pve never used the term ^'kid" 
— avay from a farm or zoo-^r^ince. 
'r Radio does teach^ and so do critical, 
listeners. . / " 

It was while I was in England, , di- 
recting a U.S. Office of Education 
study on using the newer medi^ in 
Engli^ classrooms, that I first b^n^ 
^ . to. be atSSjfel of how imaginative and 
feisty good radio could be. I became ^ 
' an I addict oC the hi^brow Third 
Ppgramme and a hdpless gufFawer 
at the. Goon Show (the zany god--- 
• father of Monty Python and oih/:r' 
BBQ. absurdities). More recently I- 
taught a course about radio at Santa 
Kos3, Junior College in California 
where I came to appreciate\,tht 
teadiihg potential of public radio. 
r It was. in 1967, when tjie fedcraK, 

^ ^ government first begzm to do some* 
thing fiscal about noncommercial 
broadcasting's shoestring budgets, 
that "educational" radio ""turned 
"public.*'- U$e of the new term was 
intended to exorcise the dull image 

that educational TV and radio had 

- acquired. Media users bcgan'to re- , 
alxze that sihor radio' is a'bout one- 
trath as expensive as television that 
radio could afToird tor take risks and 
save a more diverse public. 

There are now 210 affiliates in the 
National Public Ra4io (NPR) chain 
providing 30 to 40 hburs of program- 
O ; a wedc These programs form a 
EI\ICasurc* trove of recyclable material 



for the classroom. For example, the 
hour-long' Options in Education 
deab with many issues that teachers 
confront in the course of an academic 
^ear. The weekly Voices in the Wiiid 
explores the arts in America. Re- 
cently NPR pioneered a hew and 
very promising' form of -institutional 
cooperation with the National En- 
dowment for the ■ Arts-^ inonth- 
long series of programs on the place 
of art in American culture, with 
special treats such as the. first radio 
production of a musical comedy in 
many years. ^ 

It is" possible f(M^: leacJhcrs at all 
education levels to- use ISTPR as a 
learning experience in their class- 
roortis. It . is a medium^ where ^the 
teacher and students can be both 
producers and consumers. T^e pnly 
. equipment necessary to make air- 
' worthy cartes is a SONY ^TC-42 
(about $150} and a broadcast- quality 
microphone (about "SlQp), Asrprod- 
ucers, for^ example, my "class \ cde- 
brated the centennial of Luther \Bur- 
bank's arrival in California vrith a 
: poetry and country *jnusic festival 
; taped for later -replay. We also noted. 
' the anniversary of Jack London^s 
birth by taping a conversation held 
^ during a Jeep ^ ride 'with the inheritor 
of the famous writer's rsmiSsvt-^^ALW- 
FM, the public radio outlet of the 
San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict, broadcast this tape along with 
\^an interview with the director of the 
..-J^ack - London museum. As these ex- 
^ ani^Ies show, it is possible to produce 
. viable r^td^o progrlnis without pro- 
fessional brokd^sting traioing^ 
Even if teadiohs^sand students do 
7 not produce their own-programs, 
there arc endless possibilities^ 
using NPR as an instinicaonal tool. 
A ' standard AM/FM ^cassette re- 
corder (about $50). is all that is neces- 
sary for'tajMng. My student, for ex- 
ample, were asked to outline as they 
listened to AU Things Considered 
(a 90-minute news program with^ 

magaTin^fArmat) T. fftnnrf thy^ tr> 
an excellent device for testing how. 



H-^elUreshman EVglish students 
could take notes on material that 
was interesting as well as intel- 
leaually complex. Diiring a recent 
broadcast ^ they hear^ fascinating 
features ?bout a Harvard- physician 
whb is decentralizing medicine, a 
Chicago, theater . director who 
t^tches lawyers to use~ theater techr'^ 
niques in their courtroom presenta- 
tions,, and- an interview with 

. Carter Brown, the director of the 
NationaL--^allfi77"iir Washingtbn, 
D,C^, about the gallery's new East 
Building. 

All . Things Considered* is a daily^ 
patchwork quilt ^ of -America. ^ Some ^ 
days as many as ten local afirliates 
contribute material.- Listeners are ' 
urged to make themselves heard by 

. means of a 4-minute cassette com- 
mentary or by a letter requesting, a 
beeper, phone interview. I have done 
two such "editorials"— one on how 
best to use a Eurailpass and the 
other on the art ^calendar boom — 
and it is a satisfying feeling, to speak 
to the nation when you have some- 

. tlung interesting to say. 
. If your dty doesn't . yet have a 
NPR affiliate," write to National 
Public Radio, 2025 M Street NW, 

.Washington D C.- 20036 for a 
brochure "giving a sunmiary of the 
programs il mlakes available for pur- 
chase? Either as producer or con- 
sumer you can 'be2[t electronic infla- 
tion by becoming a patron of these' 
Oexible and diverse educational pro- 
grams. „ 
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Media— ncwq>apcrs, radio; 
most . jjafdcularly, television — have, 
been eCfective aids in the process 
rcadiing the new learner.' Work- 
ing with " Various institutions 
throughout .the nation. 



£xtendon at the 
California, San 
number of ou) 
courses over the 




University of 
has created a 
television 
few years. 



These courses have found users far . 

* beyond our immediate area. Hun- 
dreds of institutions and thousands' 
of students have \ participated and 
-we now find ourselves part oFa na- 
tional network to create a new kind 

o of learning experience: 

Developing the Course 
Compk>iients * 

Students taking one .<rf our tclcr- 
visioti courses — these include The 
Ascent ^of Marty Classic Theaire: 
The Humanities in Drama, The Age 
of Uncertainty, and F^rspectiz/es on 
Effertipe Parenting — receive ma- & 
. terials that int^T^te the efforts of 
several institutions. The* National^ 
Media Office at UC San Oi^o £x- 
^ tension, often w(H'king cooperatively 
' ^ with' another institution of higher 
' educadon, provides the bade print . 
Inaterials^ and suggestions for a 
course format. VThe^television pro- 
grams are devdoped by a major 
^ produdionjorganizatipn, then airal 
on Publitoroadcastii^ TV stations 
^^rditcd fir^i^<"^thc • appropriate 
^ency.^ '^^p^i^^ and . universities . 
'across the nation offer ^ the courses 
as part of their currictdunt^ 

£ad) institution that offers one* 
of our courses assigns the coixrse to 
a dq>artm»t>' determines * the ap-'' ^ 
' j>r^priate number of credit . hours, 
and adds, or .deletes the assignments 
- -' needed, to tailor our materials to the 
needs of ; its particular ^udent body. 
Tlie riiidividua] institution also, uses 
,. ^.<its own financial structure in deter- 
;<mining follows i^s own 

tiicHi and : examination pro- * 



or 



quality^ for riot only have the 
^materials been developed' as self- 
contained study packz^es, but each 
course ^has been created by outstand- 
ing scholars and faculty from the 
University of California and other 
institutions. . 

Who Watclm-Television? 

Central to e^ch course is a series 
of excellent television, programs. We 
^feel that programs must have two 
, qualities ■» before; they ' can be • con- 
sidered ias the basis of a television 
course: They must* be as interesting 
and engaging as good commcrdai 
television in order to hold the 
viewer's attention, f and they must 
include enough content matter to be 
used as a. vehicle for an 'academic 
progcam. We have identiHed three 
sets of viewers wha £ram from these 
programs; the television ~ prograpi 
should, ideally, satisfy all of them. 
First there are those who ' simply 
watch a pr^ram for enjoyment. 
Then there are those* who watch a 
program for what ' they can Icam 
from it and who, perhap^'*^will* read 
a certain amount of supplementary 
materiaL -Finally, thare are those 
who take, a course for credit and who 
need to' feel that their time in front 
of the set has been well spent. 

■ / ■ : 

'Supplementsury Materials 

Although ywe rely on televi^on^ 
as a prii3^ary vehicle^ we have found 
that televi^n alone isn't .sufficient 
as an instructional tool. Class mem- 
bers shouldnlt attempt to take notcs^ 
during the course of a program be- 
cause the imique' role of visual ma- 
terials^is lost if students are bent 
over fictebooks' However^ since 
viewers cannot assimilate and 
remember everything • they -hayc 
seen in ari hour with Jacob Bron- 
owski or in a -series of interviews 
on child development, we use print 
to supplement programs, to elabo- 
rate concepts,' and to put ipfbnna- 
t|on in a form that is cfv^ilable to 



El^Ci* ; pos^ arc Jow in relation jstudents, at any/ time throu^out the 
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semester. We have found that usual-/ 
ly a text that closely follows the 
programs, together with a book of 
supplementary readings, - provides i 
. the additional content students need. ^ 

Because many tdevision students 
are jat home rather than in a class- 
room with an instructor, a 'third 
print component is needed to supple- 
ment the programs, text, and .'read- . 
■^ings- A Study Guide "to some extent, • 
takes the 'place oL an instructor. It 
^ tells students when to watch for 
' imjiortant points, provides self-test 
questions, and supplies necessary 
badc^*ound informatibn. We do not 
say that, the Study Giiide replaces 
an instructor completelj^, for we 
, have found that neither, printed 
materials nor teachers are obsolete. 
At least two contaa sessions on 
' campus .are recommended during a 
course for questions, review, dis- 
cussions,, and sociability. In pur* 
evaluation studies we have found 
tHat, i>oth in, televiaon-based courses 
" and in the traditional classroom, the 
^e^rts institutions and. instruaors - ' 
fmake arc directly related to student 
response. . .. 

A Trial Course _ 
Since we still use panted material^ 
and feel that human contact plays a 
valuable role in educadon, some 
people have asked, whether television 
courses are-, effectived Fortimately, 
circumstances gave us a chance tb 
judge the effect of a tclfc^osibn com- 
ponent in our first offering — a 
course on introduaory' psychology. 
.The learning materials :.(e.g., text- 
book, .study guides, records^ self-' 
check quizzes, and^ co;^puter scored / 
examinations) had been employed by 
the University ^of California's Inde- 
pendent Study Division in a cor- 
respondence' format. The only dif- \ 
fercncc. from the. course . that was \ 
-subsequently offered was the absence * \ 
of television programs. After two ^ 
yes)rs' experience the completion 
rate for the corre^ndence course" 
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was about 25%. This percentage was 
in the average to high range for cor«r 
respondence courses nationally. The 
TV course, after the same period oF 
time, had aboitt 65 to 70% comple- 
tion — a rate that compares favorably 
with traditional in-class instruction. 

Looking Toward the Future 

:This exf)cricncc, supported by 
subsequent . research, has indicated 
that television is more than a means 
of transferring information. It 



serves as motivating agent and 
pacer. Through the^ years we have 
learned that television. can entertain, 
persuade, and aid in the {Production 
of effective learning. Our efforts have 
had a variety of impacts. The Bron- 
owski series offered a master teacher 
at work and utilized the full, re- 
sources of an opulent budget in 27 
countries. Classic Theatre: The 
Humanities in Drama brought an 
immediacy to great literature that 
is no^ available ^through print. The 



Grozuihg Years, a course qn child 
development, took students into 
laboratories ^nd introduced them 
to outstanding scholars in the field. 
Through these and other courses 
now under consideration for 
production we hope that University 
Extension at the University of^ 
California, San Diego, will coyt^m^ 
tinue to provide new modes 
utilizing television to reach both 
traditional and nontraditional stu- 
dent audiences* 
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iL4f|EAIIER?S GUIDE TO^^y^ 

R.KENTWOOD ^ 



is -on annotated bibliography on 
videodisc — the latest, ziideo tech- 
nology: While some observers equate, 
the development r^f videodisc with 
the hweniion of printing, others see 
it .its just another gimmick. Both 
views are- represented iri\tHe follow- 
— ih^ ite ms, which were selected from 
technic, ^ popular, and -mews - peri- 
. o dic a h, brochures, and books.' The: 
bibliography is intended to meet the 
needs of the casual oir serious redder, ] 
The compiler of the bibliography is 
.currendy working on research and. 
det^lo^rtenrp^cjects^for IJtah jState^ 
University's MCA Discovision Edu- 
caticfned/lTidustriai rnodeL 

"A Rig^t to Replay?" Time (April 

11, 1977), i). 64. 
A short review of case of Sony 
Corporation versus Universal: ^and 
Walt l>isney Studios in which the 
l^al question of home video, re- 
cordii^ on Sony's Betsimax viico- 

' tape recording machjtne ^will be 
. Mcddcd. TTie casc in-all likelihood 
will be a long'ooun battle K^ken 
all thc ^'^/ay to the Supreme Court 
oiytie^ United States. It will have 

' a great efiect on die investment . 
Music Corporation of America 
(MCA^ has made in producing 
^yideocPiscs for the home- consumer ' 
market. ' 

Aldrr. Robert. "V^idoo J5isc System , 
Alternatives,'' lE^E TransactiQns 
on Consumer Electronics (November' 
1976), pp 302^3. - 
The director of re^icarch for Zenith 
Corjpotadon explores the major 
videodisc systems and the. reasons 
the videodisc is so inlecesting for 
■ todayfs Communication media: 
very low cost, very Ugh informa- 
tion density, and ii3^nt access to^ 
• any "portion of ^a Jong recordiiig. 
: The^ a new' 

. seniiamductor ; laser s^;tem de-* 
r vdtipment. ' 

tm»! Junius. ^ .L, . Auihoring 
>'ZeS' far '-Interac£De Vid^otSsc 



\ 



Instructional ^ System. Submitted as 
partial . itulfiilment^ of the rcq»jirc- 
ments for /"the doctoral degree in 
instructional psychology. Provo, 
Utah: Brigham Young University,' 
Division of Instructional Research 
_ Development and ^valuation (March 
. 19^6^, Illustrated, 88 pp. ,^ 

The manual provides, (1) a sum- 
mary of videodisc technology and 
.." its 'application to individual in- 
^ sfr ucti a review interactive 

of videodisc "paTameiers^^ and 
branching programs, and (3) 
guidelines for and examples of 
interactive videodisc authoring^ 

. procedures. . . ^ ^ , . , 

^ JaumcL 

Bennion, Junius L. and Edward W. Picture 
' Schneider. ^'Interactive • Videodisc 
Systems for Education," Journal of : 
the- Society of Motion Picture and 
Television 'Engineers (December 
1975), pp. 949-953. 
A discussion and explanation of 
how the videodisc may be pro- 
gramcd for interactive use in 
^ training and education. The 
^'freeze frame, electronic address, *^ 
and fast random access make pos^ ' 
sible' the ^creation of a new audio- . 
visual delivery syst^ that has 
applications for individualized 
interict'>e instruction.^-^ The 
.articifc has also developed formulas • 
for a costing model. - 

Benson, K. Blair. "Videodisc Up- 
date,*' Journal of the Society of 
Motion^ Picture and Television Engi^ 
nosers (March 1977), pp. J44-145. 
Presented as a paper to the first 
Irftcrnational Videodisc Con- • 
fcrencc in New York City," No- 
vember 15, 1976, it reviewed the 
major developments^ -^J^i; systems 
u^ in videodisc tedincJogy. 

Bogiels, P. W. "System Cpdmg J 
Parameters, Mechanics Sid Electro- 
Mechanics of the Reflective Video 
Disc . Player,'* IEEE- Transactions . 
on Consumer EleCfrcnics (iSfovembcr ' 
1976), pp. 309-317. 
A technical paper prcsentii^ con- 
aderations. inv-^ivod in the choice • 



of a coding system for an optical 
videodisc , system. It is one of a 
scries of pa()ers presented col- 
lectiyely by MpA, Zenith, and 
North American Philips, and 
describes reconunendations that 
^ may result' ;in the best possible 
solution for the important new 
mediiim ^ of videodisc. (Also in^ 
eluded' in Journal of the Society of 
Motion^ Picture and Television ' 
Engineers (F^niary 1977), ' pp.- 
' 74-79. . . ' ' ^ 

Bouwhuis, G. - and P. Burgstcde. 
'tThc Optical Scanning System of 
the Philips 'VLP'-^-Record Player,'". 

qfjt he^ So cieTy^cf-^Motion . 
and Television Er^^ieers-^ 
(July 1974^, pp. 572-575. 

Explains how , the optical system 
is used to readjout the information 
stored ia the form of a pattern of 
small pits in i the surface of the 
. ^yLPVcord (disc). 



Boyle, 
penM 



DeudreJ "Whatever Hap- 
to Videodisc," Am^can 



Libraries (Febcuary 1977), pp. 97- 
98; ' . ■ / . " ^ • ■ ' _ ^ ■ 
Although pessimistic about the 
future of the videodisc, "su^ests 
' application / if the present - U.S. 
v525-linc standard- improves. 

Suggests applications in " -reference 
work, inrormation . storage and 
^ retrieval, /but implies such appli- . 
cations arit a *Mong way off." 



Bradshaw, fH. Jerry. An Overzdez/j 
of Videodisc Technology: Some Pos- 
sible - Influences on Our Libraries 
in the'^Pjear Future. A paper pre- 
sented tb the UtaK Library As- 
sociation/ (Mardi 1 , r975), 13 pp. 
Revievirs the impact videodiscs are 
hiving on libraries. Suggiestis the 
publication of "videotextdisc," 
v^ch- would be' a book in "freeze 
frame'* for reading, mixed with a 
.fism producers' version for 
motion viewing. Makes sugges- 
Dons of ^yhat mi^t be done to 
enhance "more rapid . videodiLsc 
titilization for hbrarips. 



» ^ Bradshaw, Jerry: "Videodiscs- 
V ' Future Shock," Utah Libraries 
' (Spring 1975), pp. 10-16. 

A. film library manager suggests 
" applications of videodiscs,^ film, 
• and other media in Hbniries. An 
edited- version of a paper delivered 
to the tJtah Librar)^ Association 

oriMarrJi 1, 1975. - 

d ■ 

Braun, Ludwig. "Microcomputers 
" and Video Disc Systems: Magic 
Lamps For Educaitars?" A Paper 
prepared for the National Instinitc 
of EducatioEX^ 1977.. . Revised .versions 
and excerpts have appeared in Per-, 
sonal Computing, January, 1978^- 
pp. 103-104;^ Peoples Computers, 
January-Febniary, 197S, pp. 14-15, 
47 and a series of three articles 

- in : Cclculafbrs/Computers, January, 
Tebruary and Mardi, 1978, were 
iilso based upon the National In- 
stitu'^e of Education. Reptort. v 

A.*r€^ew of . personal computers 
. and videodisc systenls,- with the 
.^'>. . purpose of evaluating the present 
state of development of microcom- 
puter and videodisc tcdmologies 
as they relate to education. 

— Bricot, C.,-J. C> Lehurcau, and C. 

^Pucch- "Optical Readout of Vidco- 
.disc/' /££E Transactions on Con- 
: ^sumer Electronics i^November 1976), 
pp; 304-308. 

: - A report presented by F. Le 
parvenncG of -Thomson-CSF Re- 
search Laboratories of France on 
recent " dcvcl^ments relating to 
videodisc systems readout based 
on prototypes that use a low-cost 
flexible transparentryideodisc 

; Broadbenr, Kent D. **A Rwicw of 

the MCA DiscOrVisibn System," 
Joumdi of the Society of Motion 
Picture end Teleu&ion Engineers 
(July 1974), pp. 554-559\ 

The vicc^residcnt of Disco- Vision 
"and director of MCA'f^ videodisc 
resttirch program reviews -the 
"state, of the strt" developments 
" to- 19^4 ^or the ,MCA ^system. 
Diagrams ^and> technical data add 
to the usdulness of this article 
(available fr<Hn MGA in brckliufe 
. format as a reprint). ^ 

Brudncr, Harvey j/."The Past^ Pre- 
sent and Future of technology in 
Higher Education," The Journal: 
Technological' 'horizons In Edu- 
cation (March I977),.pp. 14-17, 22- 

- 26. . 

O ?• A former preridcnt of Washington 
JER^C House Learning Corporation and 



a senior consultant to the United 
States Office of Education reviews 
the ^educational technology of the 
past, and projects what some of 
"the new videodisc technology can 
mean to higher education. 

Bulthuis, K. and George C. Kcnney, 
II. ^'Philips^MCA Videodiscs Sys- 
tems," Journal of Optical SoQ0iy of 
v4merTca'(Apfil 1976), p. 379: 

An abstract of a 25-minute paper 
on laser and electro-optical sys- 
tems delivered to the society con- 
ference on May 25, 1976 in San 
Di^, California. Mr. Kenney's 
address is Philips Laboratories, 
; 345 Scarborough Road, Briaicliff, 
NY 10510. The article dcsaibcs- 
the videodisc system with; optical 
system, serves, and signal process- , 
' iagr 

Bussche/ W. Van Dc:n, A; H. Ho- 
ogendijk, and J-.H. Wesscls, "Signal . 
Processing in the Philips 'VLP' Sys- 
tem," Journal of the Society of 
Motion Picture and, Teleinsion Engi- 
nif^r^ (July 1974), pp. 567-571. 
"Explains how the Philips system 
is recorded in a single track on the ' 
'VLP' record, in* technical lan- 
guage with diagrams. 

Cava'^agh, R., N. Adstmsoii," and" 
' F. Kot. Consumer Optical Video- 
disc Player. .. . . ' 
Ah illustrated paper presented to 
the annual International "Tape 
' Association * meeting at Hilton 
Head, South Carolina,-' April 3-6, 
' 1977. A review of the "state of 
Vthe art" for the consumer vidco- 
. disc player to be distribu?ed in the 
late 19'70's as built:i>y Magnavox, 
a subsidiary of North American 
.Philips. . V 

Cavanagh, R. - T. "Educational/In- 
stitutional Features of the Optical 
Videodisc System," Journal^ of the 
Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
-vision Engineers (April 1977), pp. 
2^1^203. . 
Describes a reflccbyt opucal-video- . 
disc system wijuv laser readout 
. that has . special application for - 
educational/industrial institutions.^ 
The Philips/MQA system has a 
low-cost home/aiucational ccntef/ 
" and a more : elaborate industrial/ 
jcducationak. model of MCA that, 
may be liniced-to a microprocessor, 
a keyboarder and/or a variety of - 
other peripherals. The first few 
thousand tracks on a .single disc 
(h0i^r54,QOO track^ n^ay be used 



... r 



to . store branching . instructions 
and <o control the display of 
frames . on the rest of the disc; 
Interchangeability of discs in the 
j MCA and Philips system is sug- 
gested. • - 

Compaan, K. and P. Kramer. ""The 
Philips 'VLP' System,*' Journal of 
the Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers '(July 1974), 
ppL 564-566. ' 
^Explains the video long-play re- 
icording system of the Philips 
Corporation kr^d its applications 
to the" home consumer Tnarket- 
. (MCA and Philips have co- 
operated, resulting in a standard 
means of pfaybaek, and. making 
■ *. the MCA idisc playable on the; . 
Philips recorder. ' This , recorder , „ • 
v?511 be manufactured by Mag- 
navox — compiler's notcX 

Dann, Michael H. The Videocassette^ 
and Video Disc in the Development j 
of the Com^nunications ' Media. / 
Bethesda, Maryland: ERIC Docu- ; 
ment Reproductipn Service (October V' 
3, 1973), ED 084 790. 

Stresses the gr<cat amount of • 
money expended on hardware de- 
' velbpmeht; with little attention 
paid to the deyeloi^iment of soft- 
/ war^ for video recording systems. 
Suggests /hat if the industry* 
would invest $50-million in soft- 
ware development, a multimillion- 
dollar industry would/. . develop ' 
within three years. / / - 

Dayiies, Rodney R. Videodisc Tech- 
nology Use Through 19S6r A Delphi^ 
Study: Navy Pcrson'nel Research 
and Development Center, " San 
Diego, California ^December 1976), 
41 pp. NTIS Dofcument AD-AO'34/ 
857. / 
•This reseai)dn report forecasts the 
potential /impact of, videodisc^ 
technology from 1 976 to 1986 by " 
using /die opinions of a panel of 
experts. The report suggests that 
'to|Hical" - videodisc technology is 
more suited^ to Navy training 
/requirements. . More than . 100 ' 
experts from the fields oC research 
and development, hard- ^and soft- 
ware manufacturing, and edu- 
cation were polled. Conclusions 
are that videodisc wilt be a inajor 
AV training system by 1986. 
Specific findings relate to ma:ss 
cominunications, cultural impact,, 
.commercial applications, educa- 
tion quiality, feasibility, and . library 



I appficadoiis/ A preUminary rq>ort 
"^-"w^ given at the Assoaation of 
Educational Ck>ininimicauons and 
Technology Conference in 1976. . 

Dnikker» Lecnder. **Audiovidco 
'Playback: TV: Th^e Little feox Is 
■^bout to Grow \Sp,^^ Popular. Pho^ 
^ tography (June 1 976), pp. 109-1 1 0. 
• Suggests that home programing 
by low-cost videodiscs will give 
TV viewers, for the 'first time, a 
.choice of when, they ^will watch 
what programs. Suggests that 
. videioKlisc , development will "talce 
^\us, culturally, ogt of the TV dark 
ago. ^ 

Dhikker, Leendcr: "Next Vcar, You 
May' Be Able to Pick Your Own TV 
Prog^m," Popular Photography 
{Augiist 1975), pp. 40, 208. - . 
A >lwo;^page update on' videodisc 
d^rvc^lopments projecting that 
MCA\ and Philips arc ,to begin 
national marketing of videodiscs, 
[in the\late I970's]^ Compares 
RGA, MCA with short mention 
. of * the^ Sony Betamax * videotape 
rccor<KQg system. - - 



Evans, Art. '^Videodisc on the 
Horizon," Audioz/isual 'Instruction 
(May 1975), pp.^1.33. ■ > 

The vice-president of Oxford Films 
compares the videodisc with film 
2 formats and sees a 'rather gloomy Rental' Optical Videodisc Playback 

pirture of costing products in, com-/ ^O^tiifTi Tn^iT^^I nf th^ .Cn^>/v 
, petition with videodisc programs'. 



Reviews the Teldec, Zenith, CSF 
Thomson, MCA Discovisi<>n, I/O 
Metrics and the RCA; videodisc 
sy^ems. iSu^ests ^that the Japa- 
nese 'arc hard at worlc developing 

videodisc systems. 

- " . * " 

Gerson, Robert E. ''Videodisc- Video- 
tape, 1 976,': Radio-Electrcnics 
(June 1976), pp. 38-40, 88. 

Compares videotap>e and 'videodisc 

systems. 

Gerson, l?;obm E. ''Coming Soon, 
Home- Vidco-playcrs;" Radio-Elec- 
ironies (Jime 197*5), pp. 33-35. 

A visual and verbal rcviev^r of 
videodisc systems and status up 
to 1975^for the layman. 

^Hensey, J. L: Philips and: AfCA 
* Optical^ Videodisc System. A paper 
.presented to the ' American Library 
Association, Detroit, Michigan , 
(June 19; 1977), 8 pp. - ' . -^i-: 
A representative oT North .Amcri- : 
can Philips . cpgfirms that the. 
videodisc system Philips and 
-MCA will be compatible with 
home consumer .units. The agree- 
ment between Philips and MCA 
requires the MCA to offer a broad 
range of programs at . the s^me 
time that the videodisc player is 
introduced. * 

Hrbek, vGeorgfe " W. - "An Expcri- 



He suggests that a program a.film- 
- laboratory , currently sells J^o a 
distributor iFoc $20 to $30 would • 
cost dollar or so'* in videodisc 
fonnaCr .He concludes by suggest- 
ing^ AECT must begin to consider 
. this new foraiat and gives' pros- 
pects and pitfalk. 

Farber, , Ed. **The New yideodisc 
Is Now a Reality,'' Modem \Pho- 
■ tography (March 1976), pp. 61-63. 
. A descriptive article on the future „ 
of videodiscs wth applications ^ 
for photography^. 

Free,. John: "Here at Last: Yidco- 
Disc Players,''r *-Pc);frx//flr : Science 
(February 1977), pp. 85-87, 140. 
Compares the MCA/H>ilips and 
the RCA videbdbc systems 
' pbyers, concluding that the jnulti- 
million«-dolIar development' efforts 
for videodisc systems may be well 
-worth the high investment. 

Fr«e/ John R. "Videodiscs for Your 
TV/* /V^^uior Science (No- 
ERJC PPv92.95, 144-145. " 



System,'* Journal of the Society of 
Motion : ^ Pictiifs and * Tel€zHs&>n 
Engineers (July 1974), pp. 580-582. / 
Describes the development of a 
thin, flexible, clear polyvinyl 
chloride (PVC) disc, which uses 
laser to record and playback data. 
The -^experimental work- reported 
in the article was acknowledged 
with 1- Thomson-CSF .-.Research . 
Laboratories in France. 

Kcnhcy, George C "Special Pur- 
pose Applications .of the Optical 
Videodisc' System," IEEE Trans-, 
actions on Consumer/Electronics 
(Novembcrl9"76), pp. 327-337. . 
•Describes examples of special 
pxirpose applications employing 
the. Philips consumer player, such 
as digital "read-only-memories, 
X^raTy and doomieht storage, and 
a ^tkiking^ encyclopedia." The 
eatertaiiimait function of - the 
FfeKps. and *^i!lCA Opdcal Video- 
disc Systcni has been es>]tablished 
by '^numerous public; 'demonstra- 
tions, but, 'according to the author 
of the " article^ the -'freeze frame'* 
and -the '"^r^mdom access'' capa-* 
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' bilides of this optical system 
-enables *extremely effective •sti>cage 
of special purpose iriformatiotf. . 

Kessler, William J. '^Keeping in 

Touch with Technology," . Public . 

Telecomrrtunications Remew (August 

1974), pp:2S-33. 
An update on available hardware 
written for the professional in 
telecommunications. Video re- 
cording devices arc reviewed in j^e 
latter part of ihe article, with 
coverage oV videodisc develop- 
ments., ^ 

Kincheloe, Fontaine. "Sponsored 
. Filihs2indtbc Videodisc Revolution," 
Educational a^d Industrial Tcle^ 
vision (^pril .1976); pp.. 32-36. 
, A review of Videodisc technology 
•. .by the president of Karol Media, 
. a distribution company for spon- 
sored and rental films and former 
. ^vice-president of Modem Talking 
Picture Service. He believes .video- 
discs may beccme a major " com- 
^munication medium/and a primary 
format for sponsored Hlms. because 
of their low cost as a mass medium. 

Kreiman, Robert T. "The Video- 
disc: The Next" Step in the Com- 
munications Eyolution,'* Journal of 
the Society of Motion Picture and 
Teteznsion'^ Engineers (July 1974), 
pp. 552-554. 

> Relates videodisc dev^opment to 
other - AV formats and suggests 
the uise of film and videotape as 
editing thedia . videodisc pro- J 
ducdon. 

Lachenbruch, David. ^ "the Video 
Discs Are^ Coming," Radio Elec- 
tronics >(A\Jig{xst 1974), pp. 41-44, 
88.x 

/Describes and illustrates the 
• videodisc systems including .Tele- 
funkcn/Dec(^,. Philips, MCA, 
Thomson-CSF, Zenith, I/C 
Metrics, RCA, Digital Recording 
Corporation, and the MDR 
(magn^c disc recorder),, a VVest 
German invention. > . 

Lanier, Robin. "TV Revolution/' i 
New York Times Magazine (May ' 
25, 1975)^ pp. 9, 43, '50-5Z 

Discusses the competitive* battle 
. between MCA and RCA videodisc , 
systems, suggesting , ^jthat' which- ^ 
ever wins, the home viewer will ' 
be able to view everything from 
ballet to cooking lessons. ^ de- 
tailed description of the two r»ys- 
tems is given with diagrams- ex- 
plaining their, basic functioning. 
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/Laub; Lconard^**Opths of Rcflccu 
Vio^tdisc.Jaaycre Jourml of ^ the 
SocieLy of Motion Picture end Tele- 
/vision Fngirii^ri\ (November 1976),* 
/ pp. 881-886. - \ 

A- tedyiical' paper presented oh 
Junc^S, -1976 iii^ Chidigo at the 
.^.Institute of Electrical . atid . Elec- 
^ iroiuCs- En^nccrs opring Confcfr 
cncc on <IonsumcrVEIcctronrcs. ;!t 
» discusses prindpIesVof scanning, 
transfer functions, ^oci2sing con- 



sidccat^ons,"^ ^nd 
chanisms used witli 
videodisc. - 



vservorae- 
reflcctive 




iVMr-thiiuV. Michel. A ^landom ^Ac- 
cess System Adapted for the Optical 
Videodisc: Its Impact oii Infomiadon 
Rciricval," Journal "of , the Society of 
Motion - Picture and Television 
Erfgineers. (Febriiary 1977), pp. 80t 

.■. , ■ • 

> Describe . the Thomson-CSF and 
f j Philips/MCA \adcodii;C ^systems, 
■ 1 suggesting str6ng capabilities for 
' industrial applications, ^such 

decentralized , parts catalogs 
. card file retrieval systems and 
individualized, interactiye learning 
. with branching pcpgtams. Dia- 

• grams ti;e optical scanning sys- 
tem, address search^ frequency' 

. spectrum of recordety^ signa^^ and 
positioning of num^cal informa- 
:tion in. the blanking-interval part\ 
of the disc tracks/ Suggests that 
10 seconds is the maxium time to 

* access a single picture from more 
than 40,000. * 

- *'MCA and Philips Premiere Theii- 
©ptical .Home, Video-disc System," 
Broadcasting (March 24, 1975), p. • 
46. • 

' A rcvicu' of the demonstration of 
. _ the Philips/MCflr"yidcodisc. sys- 
tem b New York that was held 
for n.porters \vhcn the companies' 
markeang plans were announced. 

/L ' MCA Disco-Vision <n.d-)» \^pagcd ^ 
•pamphlet. 

. ^ A color-printed pamphlet : intro- 
. during the layrpan to the MC^^- 

videodfscK system/ witb-'fefcf 
. to^ucwspapcr"^cviews and Tele- 
^i^^znsion Digests Av^ilzhl^^ writing 
' ' M(^, :Disco-Visioh^ Ilic., 100 
Universal City Plaza, Universal 
City, CA 91 608, ^ 

Ma Disco- Vision Industrial 
Player ^n.d.), 12 p^. 
' A descriptive Ixiidiur^ of the edu- 
cational/indqs^rial;- V videodisc 
- player, , now available by~ special 
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anai^emcnts through MCA. The 
'-4ndustrial piaye* has beer^ special- 
ly designed for instruction, train- 
ing, audiovisual archive file re- 
trieval, and other communication 
uses by federal and inilitary agen- 
cies, " educational/sdentific instil 
tutions, and private industry. It 
is more rugged, more sophisti- 
cated, and more durable than the 
home consumer unit- The viceo 
format 'is standard NTSC; 525 
lines, 30 frames per second.^Ayail- 
able by writing MGA, Disco- 
Vision, Inc., 100 Universal City 
' Plaza, Uiliversal City, CA 91608.', 

Mickelson, Lee; John S. Winslow, 
and Kent D. Broadbcnti "Use of the 
Laser in a Home ..Videodisc System," 
^Annals of the New York Academy of 
Science (January 30, 1976), pp. 477- 
4811 • . 

Describes the initial aim of- the' 
• research efioris ttf MQA Disco- 
Vision "to put at least 20 minutes, 
(of color TV on-.a 12-inch disc and. ^ 

lay it back- in; , the consumer's 
living-room." The disc was chosen 
sD as to allow the recorded infor- 
^ mation to be replicated quickly 
and to~ keep costs low or com- 
parable with replication of an 
audio long-play record as now 
distributed for music use. Dis- . 

- cusses /^n- technical, scientific 
terminology the ' Disco^ Vision syaar 
tern, the result of a multimillion- 
dollar research effort. 

Moor, Paul. /*'Colo'r TV from a. 

Vidico Disc," Saturday Review 

tembcr25, 1971), p.73. 

An early short review of video^ 
disc technolbgv Cfor the general 

- -reader. • ' ' A " . 

"New Low-Cds6 "Video Recording 
and Playback Systems Unveiled," 
American Cinematographer (March 
1974), pp. 304^3071 3?573*T3^>^ 
s- A descriptive' ardde on a new low- 
cost videodi^jxt^cording and play- 
back systifm dcverofW by -I/O 
^j,JMetn^ and demonstrated ^ by 
Peter G. Wbhimut, president. The 
discs demonstrated -capfadty for 
one hour ^of color televisibn^^x)r 

- 500 SlC^Sbvrhoiirs of higlf^^ 
fidelity music. *The recording unit\ 
was estimated to cost" $30,000 
with the playback iinit selling 
for aroimrf $300. It was macie 
dear that I/O Metrics did hot 
intend, to market* the system, but 
were n^otiating with, other com- / 
panics fqr the naarketing arrange^ 



mcnts. This system us^ a disc of 
holographic, film for thf storage 
device.. - 

."The New Television/' . Forbes 

(June 1,-1975), pp. 24-29v 

A livel)^5^urnalistic article written 
and illusffated for laymen, review- 
ing MCA/Philips and the RCA", 
videodisc system, suggesting ^u- 
gCa^tional and cntenainment uses. 
Compares . cost factors, . . playing 
timc5 and other details. . 

''New Tric% Your TV Can Do/^ 
Changing Times (October 1976), . 
pp. l^?-20. ^ :i:v> 

Bnejfly reviews TV games, vidco- 
, discVand large screen T%; 

''Next ii^ TV: Video-Disc Players 
... Buy \Iovies Like PhonograpK , 
Records," \LS: News and . Worlds 
Report (Noyerhbcr 24, 1975), .p. 44. . ' 
A bne-page aekriptivc ri^s an- 
nounccment oKthc videodisc sys- 
tems, including the stylus .and/ 

laser types. ' 

. f • " - . • ■ 

Pfannkuch, Robert. "Characteristics • 
of Videodisc Systems," JoumaL of 
the Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers (July 1974X 
"pp. 585-586. ' i 

An. introduction to. a panel dis- 
cussion on videodisc player sys- 
tems held" on April 26, 1974 at the 
Sodety's Technical' Conference in . 
Los ^Angeles, California. Que^ " 
tions raised in thfe.^papcr concern 
cbmpatability of systems, mech- 
anical vs. optical systems,*" time , 
capadty, raanufacturability, ser- 
viceability, ind costs. The panel 
discussion follows on pp. 586- 

■ .587^- ^ .' 
"^Philips "and MCA Videodisc Sys- - 
tern (n.d.), limited^ number available ^ 
Jrom tne New Vork'^oHice gf North 
American Philips. 

A. four-page color-ptjcited bjjc^^arc^^ 
\ describing ^jj^d. iUustratiiigp^^e 
new: PhiiipisT'MS^Sf^videodl^ 
Mfcm. Lists the " charact^stics of 
f^visSztt'- random access, frame by 
j frame ^j^r^entation, and ease of . 
' \ operation . for entertainment,^ jn- 
stiruction, training,, and chih 
pix>graming,- zis well as a^ 
. 6f MCA films to be^avail 
\ /the new ridcb<ys^^si^E^ 

PrograrrCP^d&xd^ for MCA 

Industrial Op&cal Video-disc Sys- 

j)aged. \ 

A short guide published by MCA 
Disco-Vision in 1977 to introduce 1 
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^.thcirV. first cducadonal/industnal 

• playcj,;^ umts. 

Ricc^ James, Jr^**thcrc's A Video- 
disc.. In . Your Futiirc/* Library 
Journal (^zxixxzTS 15; 1978), pp. 143- 
144. ^' ' , . .. _ 

• Reviews \j^»Vimi^ characteristics 
of videofisc ; technology and ' sug- 
gests that vJibrarians arc eagerly 
kwaitihg the advent ^of the video- 
disc because of its durability, * ac- 
cessibility, and capacity for volume 
of materials in visual, soimd and 
print. 

Robson^ Wall; "Is It true What . 
They Say About Videodiscs?" TVazn- 
(December 1975); pp. 80-82i 
TTie . president of ^Media Services 
" Qroap in Redwood, California 
review:, the > extensive capabilities 
of videodisc technology ^or train- 
^ ing, educadoR, and information 

services by the tie-in with a micro-'- 
. process (computers). The pro- " 
gramable charactcristTCs of video- 
discs i»rc emphasized. 

^ozinsky^ Saul. -"Gomfcs The Revo- 
lution . .Technical . Photography 
(August t977)|pp.i20, 50. ^ 
^ The chief ^elev^sion engineer for 
Pa<i Univetisity of New York City, 
: an active video consultant, reviews 
^thc' [k>tentiai of videodisc ' tech- 
nology; froni 'the point of view of 
^'short-rim' \ tiaining . projects on 
si|per $mmL ;:lilmw Reviews the lack 
of programs on videodiscs, and is 
jjith^pcssimrstiG of the immediate 
_ applications!' ^except for mass 
. marketing videodiscs). ^ 

Ruark, Henrya C. "MCA V-Disc 
On U-S- Market in Fourth Quarter, 
This Year,*' Technical Photography 
(May 1977), p. 12. 
Notes that : the first MCA cus^ 
"tomcr is the Central, Intelligence 
Agency and that MCA will beat"" 
RCA (its oiHnpctitor in the yideo- 
\disc) to the market and will gain 
I distinct advantage over RCA. . 

Ru^k, Henry C. "Videc-disc De- 
i!v<!dbpmeiits: Impact on ' Production 
aridv\Marketuig,** Technical Pho^ . 
togrdphy (August 1975), jpp/ 16-24, 

A discussion. of ijhc predicted im- 
pact of ..videodiscs on honoie ajid 
educational the near 

jfiitupc: Rdcrencc m 
- pre: rt^ Betamax^ 
^^'deotapc pto 

^ rar< coist >rdvantage 




Rir 



with the disc, of 70 to L 

RuarJc/ Henry " C. 'The Videodisc 
impact on AV Tedmology*\^Fun€' 
tional Photography (January 1976), 
pp. 17^32, 33, . 
A former AV consultant to the 
Oregon State Department of Edu-* 
. cation, now consultant and writer, 
suggests that "there is little doubt , 
' about the mqst significant AV 
technology development of. last 
year, and what* will be riie strong- 
est infliirace shaping this year 
too: The \ldeodisc!" Ruark 
further suggests that the video- 
disc format will have great imj^ct 
on e/cry phase of communications 
and that ihe AV worV will never 
be the same again. . 

Salsbcrg, Arthur P. **The Videodisc 
Comtth"^ Popular- Electronics (June 
;i975),p.4._ . . 

' An editorial describing videodiscs 
as the next major development 

■ for the hoifrie.XV market. 

Schneider, E. W. "Videodiscs, or the 
Individualization of Instructional 
Television, ' ' Education Technology 
(May 1976), pp. 53-58. . \; ; 
Compares costs of various audio- 
visual reproduction systems with 
videodiscs and suggcS^ that "videos ' 
discs aire lowest ivi. ctost^' whcn 
more, thari 1,800 images are re- . 
quired. Concludes that initial pio- 
g^jns- must follow , instructio'hal 
development. „. processes^ if inter- 
active ' videodiscs ,arie ^ to reach 
their potential. . * ^ * 

Seidcl, Robert J. and Rubin, Martin, 
COS. Computers. Communica-.: 
.^ons:. Jmplicdtions For Education, 
the proceedings of thc_ Conference 
on Computer Technology lii-^^u- 
cation for "1985 held at Airlie House, 
Warrentcn , ; Virginia on .' September 
.15-18, 1975." New York, Academic 
Press,-! 977. . 

Videodisc applications •In educa- 
' tidnir^ are '..mentioned in ^ several 
articles; but the major papers di- 
rectly^ bearing upon vi^leodisc in- 
clude" "Intelligent Video Disc Sys-._ 
temS--rIrQplicadons . Eor _ Educa-' 
.tion'* by Arthur W. Luehrmann, 
pp. 367-369 and •'Applications of 
Videodisc Technology to Indi- 
vidualized Instruction" by Xdward 
W. ^cinddcr pp. 3^3-325. Sch- 
^riddcr^ jSj5«f: several,, illustrations; / 
2md ch2Lits on cost coinpansoi^^ of. 
:^«)dSkf to : o media such as 
I6into^ fi^ and video 



cassette. Conclusions 2ire" that 
videodis<s^ will likely have .-pro- 
found eCTects upon how. content is 
' . organized for educational systems 

and that videodiscs will /set /new 

^ -■ _ - - 

standards for Inexpensive large 
scale jnedia distribution. 

, "Smail Luxembourg Firm Plans ^o 
Miirket MDR Before Its Giant Com- 
fDetitors Do;" Electronics (November 
25;|l976), p. 63. 

Discusses a magnetic disc record- 
ing device for video systems that 
-— iiscs a: special chrome xlioxide sys- 
jtem and is capable < of recording 
two hours of video ^on each, side 
of the disc. The small firm has" the 
only disc system, that both records 
* ^d "plays on reasonably priced 
videodiscs. The system unit cost 
for the playCT is project^ at- $700, 
withjSl J.for discs. . 
Smith, Robert Frederick. "A Funny 
Thing Is Happening to the Library 
orf its Way to the Furure," The 
Futurist (Aprii.1978), pp. 85-91. 
../ A general article on the future 
libraries which include discussion 
qrvideodisc . technology as a major 
, information delivery system. The 
article trjcats sevei-al technologi^ 
With empliasis upon ladeodisc 
implications for libraries. 

^Sturm, Ralph E.^ Eril .'L. Ritman, 
Robert jJ HaEnsen, iamd tafl H. 
Wood* "Spedal Communications, 
Recording as Multidiannel Analog 
Data and Video Images qrf the Same 
Video Tape or Disc*\^Joitmal of. 
Applied Physiology .(June 1974), 
PP.76U764. 

Describesr how as many as 16 
xdianncis of ";iyialog data-^can be • 
simultaneously recorded on video- 
^- discs fbr^miedical-applicatipns. 

*.'Thonis6n-CSF Re-aims Videodisk , 
'Playci- At Educational and -^Industrial- 
Buyer^,^' Electronics Jntemationdl 
^ (ffanuary6, 1977), pp; 55-56. , - 
1 Reports that the Thomson-CSF- 
7 Research Laboratories of France - 

plans' to produce, some' ...1,000 
^ videodisc players ^ and is aiming - 
its priniary efforts . at industries 
>$uch ^sr Raiault. Thomson';; sys-, 
•ten^uscs 12-inch' discs made of 
flexible plastic. This French sys- 
■ tem ' is compatible— wth—NTSC 
^laniards (U.S.) or ;tiie Etirbpean^ 
\\ standard (1500 .or - 1800 rpm) aiid 
* * !^rovidcs stcp-by-step slow motion 
and fre^c firaming. i (Informed 
. " sources iSive -suggested ^ that Bur* ^ 
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rough's Computer Corporation,-^ 
Thomson, "and Gontrollcd Data 
arc plakining a'team effort to tic 
; into cotnputer-bases systems— 
J compiler's note.) . . ^ 

Vance, Adrian. **MCA, ' Philips 
Join Forces: Videodisc* Player for ". 
Any^TV Set Now Targeted for^'76,*' 
Popular Pkotcfgfdpky (May 1975), 
pp.^97-98. y I 

Discusses the- ediicadonal enter- / 
taiiimcnt capabilities of the video-/, 
disc. Notes ihat the disc has. 50 
timvs , thc/^pabiiitics for pr;o- • 
graioing/as ^a 250-page programed 
*'saambled-' ..tiextbook. Relates 
the/^current filmstrip to. thje^^video 
format of the disc, sujggcsting* that 

■ /because of the loW-cost economics . 
■ presented by the videodisc that 

MCA Disco- Vision (brand . namc^^' 
of videodisc system) pronfises to 
brirg about a revolution ^n "bo^h * 

■ ediication.and entertainmentv 

"Video in the^ Round/' Time "(Oc- 
tober 20, 1975)^ p. 75;/ , ^ 

A one-page descriptive news an- 
' liouticement of .^^lajor videodisc 
. systenis heralding changes in TV. 



prpgranung. 
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"The Videodisc Rebolution: A .New 
Medium of:^ Information," The 
futurist (Oaobcr, 1977), pp. 311-- 
. 312. 

A revicwV^of videodisc systems* in- 
cluding^ MCA/PhiUips, RCA and 
Tclcfyiikcn/Dccca (TelDcc), sug-.' 
gesting that low cost videodisc 
coupled with television via satel- ■ 
lite may inake TV . communication 
availabfe arid affordable cvcry- 
'■/"where on earth. o ^ . 

/'Videodiscs: The ' Expensive : Race 
To Be First," Business Week (Sep-' 
tember 15^.1975), pp. 58-61, 66.^ 
.^An exfichsive review of videodisc 
developments ^ving special at- 
' tention to the RCA and MCA 
videodisc systems. ^ * P 

**Vidcograph/* Scientific Amsrican 
(May; 1973), p. 45: z V T 

, Si A short notice of -videodisc ilc- - 
velopmciits. • ^y. '\ . \ ■ - ' 

"VVhy Sony's Betamax Has MCA 
Seething,** Business ■: Week (Ijilo^ 
y^^tJbcr 29, 1976;, pp. 29-30. J ^ 
. Background of copyright case that . 
: MCA*s, Universal Gity Studios , 
V and Walt Disney . Studio, have. 
" broi^^ht against "the Sonv jCor- 
~ poration, - with videodisc implica-' 



Wilcox/ R. >lax. ^"Special Report: 
4_MiU!ion Catalog C^ds on Seven 
Little/ Platters; Library Spinoffs 
from/ Videodisc Technology," \^men- 
can Xi6r(a7iej :(December 1975), op. 
682-683. ' ■ 
/bcvelbps analogies, of the storage ; 
/ capadty -^oE the disc. - Notes shat 
/ one disc^^will contain ISOO-page 
books^ more than 10Q,000 slides. 
-Seven discs will contain more than 
4 million library catalog *cards. 
Suggests extensive -potential ■ 
of videodisc for -education and in 
"^librarits. 

William, Ei. '* Image-Disc D^igners 
Must Get ifi the;:. Groove on ' Sys- 
tems,", Engirieer (January 1 976) , 
pp. 20-21. 

•^Videojlisc technology seen from a 
'British yiewpoint; .suggests prob- 
lems wifli some of tKe, European 
' \ systems and briefly reviews th'c._ 
major systems. • " 

Winslow, John; *■ Mastering and 
Replication of Optical Videodiscs,*' 
Journal oj Optical Society of' 
' America (April 1.976), p. 379-. 

An abstraa of a 25-minut^- P^pcr 
delivered, to ^the society 's con- 
. fercnce on laser and electro-optical 
systems. May 25, -4976, held in 
San Siego, Califomia. The paper 
discusses quiet, reliable gas lasers * 
; that produce nearly undistorted 
wave " fronts. These ' are of prime 
importance for mastering video- 
discs* Mr. Winslow'^s address .is 
NlCArDisco-Vision, Inc., lOO" . 
• Universal 'Cijy Plaza, Universal 
CityrCA9166& ' ~ ~ . 

Winslow, Ken. "A Videodisc in Your . 
Future," Educational and Industrial , 
^Television (May 1975), pp' 21-22l.^^^. : 
'Reviews the advantages of viiied4* 
disc^ystems^ . ^ 

Winslow, Ken.. Videodiscs: Reality . 
Begins'' (Almost)," Education ..and 
. Industrial Television. (Novaiibcr 
1974), pp. 36^0. ^ ; /-^ 

Discusses the Philips/MCA agree- 
. ment and tfic effect it will have on 

the videodisc agel 

Wood, Donald and Etonald G. 
Wylic. Educational Telecommunica- 
tions^ .Belmont^ California: Wads- • 
i^orth Publishing Conipany,^ 1977^^ 
A. recent TV teaccbook ^yes'dis-- .- 
cussion' of videodiscs on pages 
62, 64, 172,— 277-278. 279, . 287,. 
. 338. S^^ests a strong need for 
research on how to best use the 



new capabilities of videodisc sys- 
tems. 

Wood, R. ..Kent anA Keat G. 
Stephens. '^Videodiscs an Immediate 
Future. Shock for Educators,'* /nter- 
national Journal ^ of Instructional 
M^dta(1976-77), pp. 229-233." , 
^ Suggests that many educators are 
unfamiliar, with the appirpation 
of videodiscs. After describing 
characteristics, and- adv^tages of 
major videodisc systems, projects 
cost and relationships Xo present 
print and nonprint media. 

Wood, -R. Kent. Videodisc Update 
*77. A paper presented to the Ameri- 
can Assodatidn of^^ Agriculture. Col- 
lege Editors Annual Conference at 
Utah .State University, Logan, Utah 
(Julj' 14, 1977), 10 pp. , - ^ 

Reviews flie early -attempts of TV 
^ research"' and- development spe- 
^ cialists to use videoidiscs for mass 
. inforanation, journal, and ' maga- 
• zine publications. * ' ■ 

Wi)6d, R. Kent ajid "Kent G. 
- Stephens. "An Educator's Guide. lo 
Videodisc Technology," Phi Delta 
Kappan (February 1977), pp. 466- 

467.. ; v . r 

Reviews two major videodisc, sys^ 
jcems, suggesting educational ap-- 
pKcations .will follow the. intro- 
duction of th«e systems in the 
commercial market. ^ Sees videos 
<Uscs as prime tools to be used by 
educators in the teaching/learning 
process. ■ ' _ 

Zwaneveld,- Eddy^H. A. E.^"An 
Audibvidiial Producer User's View 
of Videodisc Technology," , Journal- 
of the' Society, of Motion Picture and 
^TelevisiorL Engineers (July ^1974), 
pp. 583-585. . - , ' 
A review of Brigham Young Uni-^ 
versity's audio%isual ^ -program 
needs and practices stre^ng that, 
videodiscs can reduce the costs and 
bulk of storing > ahd transmitting 
.-information. ,.2\ brief review of 
. major videodisc systems, with an 
evaluation of what the new video- 
disc . technology can. eventually 
.mean to a large, producer/user of ^ 
. audiovisuab. Compares the cost 
. '^of' videodisc- with slides, film-' 
strips, micronirhs, and other film 
and videotape formats. 



Thw4;^^;high school girls sneaked 
an $80 '^|rbss out of. a Honolulu de-^ 
partment^ store with the intent of 
retormng to get two more.^ Instead, 
. the three girls end'ci up sneaking the 
.dress biack into; the store.. Qnc^pufig 
man returned a television set he had 
stolen from a local appliance store. 
/ These and , other cases of; planned 
• and , actual ' shoplifting iare ' being 
i shared in classroom in Honolulu for 
"the first time as a result of viewing a^ 
videotape entitled Misdemeanor* . 
^ What began as a: master's thesis 
in^- communication at the University 
of!*Hawaii has become a successful 
educational production seen by' ap- 
proximately 14,000 young people in 
Honolulu. The written* thesis and its 
/>accompan^ying . 25-minutc ., videotape 
production became the ..fofcal point , 
for a campaign' to combat the S30 
^nillion a , year H6nolulu business- 
men have Jbeen losing to shopliftersl^ 
In addition, the^ideotape has becii 
produced as a hSS-hoijir' color i 6mm 
fiiiH, SHoptifting: Sharoh 'sr Story. 

Misdemeanot. is a study of "what 
happens to a .person arrested for 
' shoplifting, as seen from die view- 
point of the shopUfter. The audience 
ri K T v ic ar iwsly-^>laccd_jjn "Sharon V" 



cle' in the local Honolulu newspaper 
said cJf Misdemeanor, "It's^ an 
• sample of what its creator calls 
*video.veritc.'* It was unscripted, un- 
rehearsed and *unacted-' The onb, 
actor, .is- the shoplifter- 'Everyone 
dsc— store personnel, police officers, 
judge— merely .,iire themselves in 
what to most of them. Vas a real, if 
routinCv case- ^ 
" Video ^eritc is a videotape record- 
ing ' style ' wit^n ' die documentary 
tradition.% It strives to ^pture ctTr 
tstin aspects of reality witiiout ma- 
nipulating ^the action and without ar 
preconceived .point of ;wew. As used 
in this study> -it.fonowc ,\Vis<*man's 
lead of the cinema veritc approach: 
the . process of an . instihition' is the 
essential focus fit the recording. 
Misdemeanor is a prodmrtion about 
What haj^x^ns. in the.aiT<St^pro<^^ . 

Members :.of the l^^r system fadl- . 
itated the i^ccording^by agredi^ to 
treat a '-''^plantcd^' shoplifter in the r 
. same manner' that : an actdfel law- 
^ breaker ysr^uld be treated' for tlis of--. 
; fense.^ This was one ;of the first film- 
- ings to be' allowed In Hawaii inside 
an official court of law. A de^)art- 
ment store, a security agency, the . 
. Honolulu ' Police . Department, and 



''r situatioa a^ she is^aughr^ — thiUEfejyaii^lgt^^ gave 

jp^Tnryisa 

cmpioyees to be videotape recorded 
' w)ule ihrT latter performed^ - their 
normal occupational fuiictioiis. Re- 
leases were' obtaihed^from all individ-^ 
gab who appeared in the rea>rdingJ 

ThCv videotape rccorcBng yfzs 
evaluated with members ^lOT the legal 
system r and with the public. Feed- 
bade interviews were conducted with^ 
the police and with the justices and 
staff ci the court: system for the first 
method of "^^ evaluation. Fot the , sec- • 
^ond method,- ah audience of high 
school studcrtts was xhosen. A. t«st , 



Honolulu ^ departtnent .store . » with 
V ; items she has stolen.* Th^V^ is 

.' left to question, '*Is it worth it?" . 
■ ; - j^ Vjdep help us 

. "^xaimine the institutiohs of ; this. s6- 
■V- ciety,> by providing a mirror for cul- 
V. turid^^ ^f^ It oinj help us view 

die coRtesctS; in whid:^'- we live and^ 
stnicturcs have created- An arti- 



of attitude change and information, 
gain was designed. This utilized the . 
Likert summated rating scale and 
the true-false question. A pircr . and . 
posttest wia-e administered' to- the . 
students before and after their view- 
ing of the videotape recorjing. Data 
were subjected to the t test. . 

Ordinarily,, this is where a thesis 
ends-^With copie||of "the completed 
thesis , being filed in the appropriate - 
academic offices, and- library^ How- 
ever, the testing situation had given 
exposure to the videotape, and some 
of the students who had > seen Mts- 
demeahof were impressed } enough 16*^ 
tell their parents about it, many- of 
.whom were in the retail l^isiness. 

Shoplifting, in Hawaii, eis in the 
rest' of the nation, is a serious prob- 
lem/ As the news of Misdemeanor. , 
spread ; from children to parents, 
showings hcgiri tO'~~be scheduled 
atround ' the . city. The Retail' Mer- 
chants of Hawaii, Chamber of Gom- 
merce, requested - ja showing for their 
entire Boafd. Not only did they en- - 
list.the use of the videotape," l)ut they 
sponsoi-cd i Chotzen's " visits to five 
high schools to tell and show aj^ 
proximately 7,500 students the story- ^ 
oi Misdemeanor.- T^ie ten <tays be- ' 
fore Christinas wp:«'^chosen for thi| - 
j^ewing' bcpausc/stajtistics Jor shop- - 
- lafingTsoar^durtng-^^ 



. t . •Yvonne £li»bc(h • Chotzcn, ^^Vklcotapc 
Voile in the Study Process; A MethodoSo^y 
•? :;V. the Pora ^ Vidcoiapc Recofder" (Mas- 



^Kcn. Metzlcr. Bum of Realism 'VSTprKs 
\<^ain^ arid Advertiser, 



.'on. The Retail Merchants' campaign 
agaixist shoplifting paid both for the 
lease of the videotape and 'for Gh5>tr 
zen's visits. . v * 

The reactions and the results were 
Eavorabfle. The organization mem-, 
bers decided to institute a crash^pro- . 
gi^im during the^ sumiher to reach, 
as- many ~children^ aid teenagers as^ 
possible. The Honolulu D^artment 
of* Parks and, Recreation sponsors ' 
summer progranis for youn^ people. 
As part of th<»c:, -Chotzen visited 
centos showing, the videotape and 

. tallang: with 'ilMldneh, age- 5 to 18, 
adapting the presentafion to the tar- 
get audience. With £he assistance of- 
Ae Dejpartfiim 

^^dcptape^w3^i* i» p.tibfi<c in-^^ 




.V 



tcnncdiatc^ 2ind high schcjol summer 

^^cfaobk^ By tiic end of summer 1976^ 

r-appro^dinaicly 14,000 young pcopl^ 

• Kid seen and discussed it. 
\' Unlike, most film and* vidieiotape 

. • presentadons where die ■ audience is 
the - passive recetver, these, -sessions 

. encouraged :and . depended -on- inter- 

V.aaionl Each session 'began with an 
introduction to the videotape,^ telling 

^"v8»y it was made <conccrn over a, 
friend who had "popped- out of 

. school after being arrested for shop-, 
lifting; and preoccupation' with the 

: question— what could be so humih- 
tating about the arrest {jrocdss" that 
it couId> produce this reaction?); how 
it was made: (from details of working^ 
with the- police and; through the ju- 
dicial system to the testing process); 
and emphasizing the way i^ which 
the arrest process begins to absorb 
the shoplifter .who beconies a casey ai 
statistic, losing p^sonal freedom and 
identity. - 

The viewdrs of the* videotape are 
challenged • to guess which of the 
many stoppers who pass ''Sharon'* 
as ihe steals is the plainclothes de- . 
tcctive; to obscSrve/ the fright and be- 
wilderment of Sharon as she is sud- 
denly caught and finds herself- in a 
siluation - over which she has no 

. . control. 

After viewing, small-group discus- 
sions are^ held.. /At one school, in an 

' attempt to reach more students, the 
videotape was sent by closed-circuit 
television 'into several . classrooni^' 
at one time. This^was rjiot as success- 
ful a session as those iri .which stu- 
dents could interact with the- leader. 

' Wh|cn -time penratted,_role playing 
enabled members of the classes to 
jtake the par;s of persons they had 
seen in;:the videotape 

— %or 



^r-eritc jn#tllod for the treatment ^of 
problems, in their own areas, the 
following may prove helpful;.: . - ~ 

* . 1. Observe a philosophy a^nd ap- . 

^proach of . unobtrusiveness. Video 
vcritc requires that you become self- 
eflacing in. the sense that you strive 
to disappear froni 'the^ scene. This is 
a way d* minimizing the effect of the . 
video calipra on the- subjea- The^ 
goal is to 'bleijd into the getting, to 
become a part 5f the process you a r c 
recording to the extent that you do 

t not disrupt that process. 

2. Avoid 'the temptation to inter- 
vene in the process you arc record- • 
ing. You are there to. record as much 
natural _activity as: ypu can; and, to' 
tl?e degree that you intervene, you 
are interfering vdth* " the natural 

- process and the possibility of making^ 
. a tape about thrft'process. • - c 

3. Maintain an attitude- of expec-- 
_ latTon,. Th^^act of recording is a kind 

of discovery. Be. ready for tlie unT.'. 
planned, the unkrfown, the unpre- 
drctablc elements of recording people 
live and in action. Always be ready 
to record.. ; . . 
- 4. Get permission to record people 
^before hand. If an individual objecCs 
to being recorded,, either befbrjC or 
•immediately afterward, erase. Get a . 
signed release frojn anyone jou re- 
cord if ypu plan tQ use the -produc- 
tion commci"cially, 

5. Proceed, without a script. A 
gcncpal sense of the prbccss to be re- 
corded *i5 al good idea. Infornial re- 
search into/ the process before vided- 
taping is ah advantage.. • ' • 

6. Avo^d the use of"-actors * except, * 
whore-bj^ necessity, ijidividuals agree " 
to poruay themselves in interaction 
with a/process. (It is against the law ^ 
to tape ;orjjihotograph^^ 



. iliose cotl^utcnng the video ' ingsln a courtroofn, for cxam|)le.) 
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7. Use*.y minimum of equipment* , 
while still carrying enough to -be pre- 
-pared at all times. Be ready to find 
incompatible^ outlets in older builcl- . 
ings.", Carry extra adaptors,'-- cx^ra * 
tape, plenty of- extension cords, '^x- 
tra J^atteries, 'head- cfeaning fluid,, 
screwdrivers, etc. Depend on avail- 
able light wherever possible and 
learn to hold the camera^ steady " 
without a tripod. - " • " 1 

8^ Use a miniriial crew. Wherever, 
possible, move into the context of the. 
place you arc recording without fap* 
fare or commotionl The smaller your 
working team, the .nipre likely arc 
your chances of rbcorcfihig Jthe work- 
ings of a. process wiin\aanir4c 
persons are suHiqicnt rj^n most 'se.t- - 

tings.- " ■ -V, 

.9. Become .attantd>>;;t^ the tempo * 
' aiid " rhythni of the process; you are 
' recording— let it direct— ^our pace 
/and prescribe your shots. Allow your 
camera to flow with the energy lev- 
cis around- you. Keep pace witii the 
action. * I r . .. 

. - 10. , Edit; your tapes in the . most 
straightforward way possible.- 5eck 
. tp assemble rather -than to restruc- 
ture the. process ypii have record^. ' 
Avoid voice-over, \ narration or im- 
posed sound cfTcctsl; * 

ll'^Realize that nhe finished prod- 
uct may have poor lighting, hard^ " 
to-hear ,. dialog, background noises, . 
and' occa^onal lapses ii> focus.* These 
te^hniiDal faults 'give vidco^ veriic 
it^ freshness and seiise of reality. . 

12. Playback your final product to 
its participants. - Seek fecdbac-.- and 
resections on the conjplctcd version. 
Record this session using .audio " or 
video w^herever possible^ ^ahd main- 
tain this as "a record of the^veritc ex--- " 
periefice ' along with the "final "video- 
tape. • 



^In dcydopiii^A^^^ inakcr available iiironnadoii -that stu- 
for^camr gmdsmce J cqunseimg^ dents jmay h^ xoo timid to 'request, 
in: 1974; a Placet 
dgiit:\^d^ .paj^^ ;i^^ j?-.- ^^- 
-3yas .taJccoi^^^ the survey 



the caller^ aUoY^^ pcrsdte asking ^ 
sen^trve or •cmbarras^ng\qye^ons/ 



iricBcatcd^Scariy^^ * to 'avokl identifying- themselves. (9) 



- gpioj^ . iiifoiln^tion ^system that could 
^g:.provi& answers to -co^^^ :\ 
' guids^hce^c^oins^A s : " • 
; ; -Grossmdnt: Uhfoh ^ ; Schdol 
pSi^ct, wUch^ borders. San Diego on 
. the cast, * is '50 miles Idng: and* 10 
' nuics wdc (SP^^x^^ . ^ 

posed of 'mnlfeV-comprAaisive /,hig^ 
schoNols-^-and tyro continuation 
ridioolsv czirolling 22,5 students 
>^ in- grades 9-12. r4ri addition; 17,000 • 
more- students are .enrolled in -;^ult 
school classes. : Tht district serves a 
. population of approximatdy 270,000 . 
' people living; ini both^ u^ rur 
.lai communities^ an variety 
Vx»fe$:o , 

'Tfo^ to guidance 

_ questions /^fro Iwth students ^'.^ 
:';pannts;v ^ available a>mmvnica- 
; tibnis s^em' was sought tba0 would 
siipiip^^ the . V^rk 



It must provide content tha^ is.! ac-^ 
curate - and current; thcrcforci . if 
must allow for quick and easy' diange 
of coittent. V ./ \ . 



of • odsting:' pcisonnd, p^ 
materjuJsv^^^ guTd-: 
aikbeiirfbn^ systcm^__j;__,;_l^^ 
^^^^Scvficat^^ were' established 
orseTectionvof a,system: ^^^0^^^^ 
' hdp sdced que^ 

tibnsy Without using additional, coun- 
> sdlm^^^^ (2) It 

-must -be acdsablcjto^ 
paurnts :dunng^^^ 0) 
,It ;^iKt::.^i^ listings of: 

:iitfbm^& dc- 
■ mancts ^ for •hew iiiforination " by pro^ :. 
vicKig^ ajaw It 
jnij^^answiar/^ue^ 
unScd^ same >an- 

'sw^x. t^ 
^wid(ti(6) 

ps^^ pnmde a to : 



- Developing a Solution 

^ , 'liie Grossinont cfisttict "Ijudgcts 
a^ liftiited £ind. for -innovative pro}- 
ects. These projects are funded for 'a ' 
ono-ycar period, only. JTicy can be 
' continued^ only zhcr fevorable eval- 
uation and provisions, fpr^xihcr. fund^^ 
ing. /The, search for a system, and 
: the initiation . of ah ongoing 'guidzincf : 
^information service to students and 
parents, was supporied : by innova- • 
' tion? project funds during, its first. 
..■year.:\- / : - ^ " ^ 

, The search resulted in the. selec?" . 
jdon of .. a ;TdetronSx > Inforno^tion ■ 
/ System /{maniifactured by United r 
Recording ElecUro^ Industries in 
- North • Hollywood, G Tdetronix 
• . kva. midMdwiwi^^ 

rifin/^^aiar makes , it ; possib^ ^or the 
ishident .or par^t,*c^ 
'to request an individually selected 
;tape ptogjrsm ^agd iisten« to it iin- 
' mediately on the teleplioi^e. - , 
' ? A. list of the tapes , available in the ' 
cfistrictV- tape system ris distributed 
to <^di ^udcnt at : sdux>I, aiid to 
each honie via the ajlult . ^ooL; cat- 
alog, 'three times a "^car. Using the 
Ust, v^ student or parent, dials one 
pbone :'humber to readi the Tcle- 
tn>hix operaitor.' C . ' 

r~ TTie caUcr requests ^^a by title 
or^ numbdr.: The operator ins^^ the. 
reqikst:^ tape^ i tnto thjc 

playbadc ikiit ;acliv^ted . by the: in- 
con&n^c^.' The tape pr<^ram plays 
to the <^ and the sainc tfme" 
automatically <fisconnects: .the op- . 
crator^ SO; he or jAe ca^^ to/ 
other call^'-^^'ij .. '"i." * ■ 



• the ^telephone line, and signals tlieV. 
. operator that ' the G3Lrtridge- . can • be*. 
' removed. The tape, is an endless^Ioop' 

^' and is therefore i'mmediatdy ready- 
to play again. . ' 

Preparing Software ^ « ' • 

^wThe system Iras initiate^ \i5th 
presently , ayaibiblev tipe^ programs 
that would fit local heeds^ 'and ah- 
r^jcr commonly, ^ked [questions. We 
*dbtei:9uhed that; -many useful pro- 
grams were already available An 
advisory- comnuttce was established 
to ovd^sei^ the sd|^on ^and develop-- 
mtnt of tontent for. the system. Es- 
t tablisliihg criteria forvinnogram der! 
• vdopment pr '^seleqtioa: has - jproved. 
'to be the most^diCBcult problem in 
operating the program. As we inoved ; 
intb writing. our. ovi^ scripts, we es- 
' mblished criteria for\ script xlevclop- 

* Finding competent i writers, evai 
amohg^^our Eaiculty, bias proved more> 
difBcult^ than we antidpatcdl There 
is some spedaiized skill involved in 
writing in- concise outline- form*^ for 

■ us e on audibtapic. Muchli)£i feZscripti 
writing^ has bem^dohe -by counselors." 
Work experience coordiniators' liavc - 
lurlped with saapts n^ar4in^ their 
programs, ^ce-|»indpals on-^^cur- 
riculum or spedal_ subjdcts^ litirses 
,tron health topics, amd vocational ^u- . 
cation faculty on occupational 
courses. School psychqlo^^sts . are 
now: becoming involved in preparing 
materialsv oh ^>ed&c student con- 

. cmis and ;are in the proeiife of 

jveloping tapes on the 35 .most- seri- . 

: busjxsydiplog^cal concenns of district 
■-■/.■^dents: ' ' : ' -^^ '-s 
■/ Abd6t>35 preprepared tapes' witK 
ct^dm hidings were purchased from 
T<dedx)nix^ Oyer :40 new tapes were- 
writtdi and produced the fir^ year. 

... Another '4Gi arc- "bdng- produced dur'-: 
ing this second year of operation. - 
The key ;to . the success and dffe^ 

• Bess of tlus^systcpi is .in involving ^ 
fecult^^ and students in devdopment-/ 
of matcrisds tlmt, mi^^^ 



£oditioii. and OpNeration' , ^ - - •'i^r 
. iHThc * systcfii: has . b€oa Icic^icd* in 
^ tjin\op« <2tf<cc< center, in^ :one 

ipg: thc.^day^^^ adtrlts during the 
cs^oiing: K[d.addid^ 'prof^onal^ 
^■st3n,^mmbtc^ hired. The ad- 
; jcUtipnal persbnnd ^^c^ to staff the 
; system • with a telephone operator 
has beoi only $2,000 per ycar.o 

The Tdctrohix switchbdard is 
'operated by students and carder cen- 
ses on part-time schedules. The 
students recdvc credit for .this work; 
the, career center aides ^rc paid by 
the hour. 



Pinancbd Support , • / 
The telephone , information ^s- . 
t'fe^_ was. supported for the fir^ year 
by the di^ct innovatibn fun<d. Dur- 
ing subsequent years, ' it . is facing 
supported through ESEA Title IVS\ 
funds and^/he -district guidance bud- 
get. Many other sources of future 
.funding can be considered, since tbe: 
system provf^Vs such a wide variety 
of .informafion - Jt^ a cross -section' pE 
' the student ^adft community popula* 
. tion. 'Potential ' funding^ sources in- 
-dude (1) the ^Special Projects -Aa, 



• Educational Amendments ' fif 1 9T4 
(career, consumer, and. community 
education); . (2) Vocational Educa- 
tion. Act; /(S) NDEA, •Title III; (4) 
Emergency School TVid Act; lnd ; (5) 
the, Elemoitary and; Secondary Edu- 
cation Art (ESiSA), Titles II, III, 

vandlVC - V 

* »v ■' . ■ 

f^omodpn ' * 

To make the system work. dFec- 
tively, . good -initial—publicity— and 
then sustained promotion — ^are re-, 
quired. When the system was first, 
initiatiiki, it recdved a great amotuit 
of ^fe publiqty./in newspapers, on 
television, in . school publications, 

• and Mn^^FTA newsletters. Complete 
listings and- iiistructions 9i^how to 

• L^. the. .^stcm !arc now included Tn 
- radult^^ schooL catalog. Announce- 
ments and listings can be "s&n t to 

" every home free of charge" hy arrang- 
ing., to enclose -them in the water 

b^ ' . - / .. • . ' : 

While, these initial announcements 
are effective at. the ^outset, as are** 
timc-to^time fcmindcrs:,-,the ^ost ef- 
fective promotional tool is the stu^ 
dent wallet pocket guide. This guide 
is provided to every student and can 
be folded to wallet si2e. Tt lists the 
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■ singje phone number,* the hours of, 
<r operation, and titles (iurcndy avail- 
:ablcv ; ^ o'}' r'^rl ..^ ' 
' Complete recordsCbf incoixiing csills - 
to the system are niaintaindd. They 
indicate that wha^ thcrc' w:ere high , 
.and low periods of usage m the early, 
^onths,' the frequency of caAh has 
evraed out, and the number qf^calls 
^ has increased as^ more &pff$ afc 
added and. as the^ systdm becomes 
better known. ~ c 



. Second Year ^ -.-^ * ' 

During this sp:ond year of opera- ^ 
'tipn,. systenl. usage and evaluation I'c 
:will be developed further.^ (1) Ap^ . 
proximately 40 new tapes' will jfe V 
added after a, "careful >survcy of ^tu- : 
deiit and faculty; needs. (2) The style r 
and, format of the scripts wiil -bc^^^ 
varied in order^ u> test the xelatiye 
value of different format^. -(Sy jie^ "^^ 
amount of pufahcity given •tisf'^s- 
tem wil be increased, and^-grcatgr - 
number of utlc^sts '"will be. dis^. 
tributed to stud^ts and -parents. . (4) ' - 
We will continue to mohitor calls 
rfor each taped program and analyze.^: 
the patterns of response to the*: sys- 
tem. ^ 
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PROGRAM IN RAmO 




Fop years,- educators have bear 
overloolang one of the mcist power- 
ful motivational and .instructiODal 
•'devices ever created. Most audio- 
vistial- lardware: tends to' stress ,the 
.visual rather than the audio, <so 
* that fihn, ^des, and ^'projectors are 
usually preferred over-.records and 
: tapes. Of course, tbe^ ultisoate goal 
- in the audiovisual plan is to combine 
both approaches to sHmulate the eye 
and the ear in the attempt to com- 
municatiel* Howcvcf, . we' are ne- 
glectincg an' aspect of the audio 
media that can provide* solutions 
to mapy problems facing' .the urban^;^ 
school in these times: RADIO. 

It must be. stressed that I .am> not 
__i.refcrring to the radio pro^^ams 
' produced for diildren by i;adio sta- 
tions, . nor am I rrfcrnng 'to the^ 
groups of ^iiildren' sitting in a diss- 
Toom listening to these radio shows... 
Bod) have their j>Iace in the educa- 
tional systesn^ however limited. 
What is .rdcrrcd to hCTC is a means^ 
of providiilg intensive interaction 
between^/the student and the radio 
medii^ zSy creator rather - than' 
pasave; listener. With the stress 
^toward' relevance and a s^ch for 
competdicy-based ^ curriculum, one 
realizes - . immediatefy that the 
"handson" medium provides in- 
credible educational opportunities. 

During^ the past few years, an 
cxpeiimental program in radio 
broadcasting fa^ been conduaed 
in JHS 123X in the South Bronx 
areia of New York City. It was 
planned, proppsed, built and oper- 
ated by Dennis Streem and me, two 
of the school's science teachers. 
The sdiopl itself is like'many schoob 
in the New York area: the pupils 
are laddi^ in reading skills and 
propel^ speedi habitsl They lack the 
sdf-confidence and sodal responsi- 
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bility that is so necessary in today's^ 
world. Many of the* pupils are wary 
of education and schoovTheir voca- 
tional futuri?- is unsure— their feel- 
ing of belonj^ng practically nil. All 
of us are familiar with these chil- 
drexi, for they arcx'the . ones - who 
.most heed, the scTOces that AV can" 
offer. For the . most part, . they lack 
the- necessary conmiuzucations skills 
needed for future productive lives. 
Into this^atuation, Mr. Streem and^ 1 
xzuxed^ our >ba,dcgroundsf a. deep 
infciTSt in sderice and, its;^ relation 
tcTsbdety and concmi for the sodal 
and educational development of our 
^studrits; we bath have had exftai- 
ence'in the radio broadcaisting Geld 
and hold - FCC licenses. Most im- 

^rtantly, we sought tp:add^a m^re. 
meamngftil and productive^ pf^ram 
to, the . existing" dirriculunL. VWiat^ re- 
sulted from: lids work is a program ' 
(the only one of its kind on the 

. junior "high school level) based upon 
an operatic^ closed-circuit- radio 

' facility vthat has become a permanent 
part of our school's media rcsourdes. 

Our original pr<q)osal, in Jime 
I9t73, r^ulted in^ an allocation' of 
$275 with which, we ^ were able to 
build a radio studio modeled after 
the actual facilities at modern sta- 
tions. The studio includes two record. 
turn^bles, two reel-to-rcel tape 
recorders, a cartridge machine, two 
microphones, power supplies, a cbn-^ 
necting'" 'ipatch" 'panel, ^speakers, 
headphones, • and a radio console 

'with numerous csibles and switches 
connecting the hardware* * - ^" 

The studio's low «pense resulted 
from the use 6f materials on hand: 
the tape , recorders were ' borrowed 
from the AV department; the tables 
were appropriate from the cafeteria 
and remodeled using . the facilities ' 
of the woodworking shop. The metal 
shop allowed us to fabricate various 
covers. " and damps,* with the re- 
mainder of the equipment being 
piirchased as components and 
reconnected for^ our purposes. 
Obvioudy, this reiquires some knowl- 



edge of electronics .arid radio, but' , 
most educational systems can easily- 
find the expertise within thdK^own^ v 
staff for this procedure; all it tajkes V 
is imaginatipn and time. As a r^olt 
of this vfork, a dais^ipf 25 students 
had the (Opportunity to^gain~ insight 
into the fimctioziing.. radio studio, 

: develop . necessary ccmmunica' „ 
tions skills, and*, most'-imporUnt, 
learn how to work-2[s 'a rtcam in-'a 

/ meaningful experience.' ' The moti- 
vation for reading and the acquisition 
of technical skills was .:notcd to be ' 

, high, especially itJ^ a . disGria whore, 
most students" have diCBcult^ rd^ting 
to school. - - ' 

We have .observed — ^angcs"«r in 
shy, withdrawn . students who mig^t'' - 

-^otKcxwisi? never attempt to read or 

f experiment; even the iso-cal!ed 
"behavioral problem-' child re- 
sponded well to the hands-on en- 
>^onment offered by the course. At ^ 
times, volunteers from speech and 
reading / departments offered their 
assistance to aid our annotmcors, 
discjockeys> and newscasters. 

TTie instruction itself is infom^ 
and XEUiges from the lectiu^e to z: 
-student-teacher one-to-one intd"- 
actioh. Students Avork alone, in 
pairs, or ,in groups of five depend- 
ing upon cihe type of skill they are' 
exploring. Extensive use is made of 
the* audiO; equipment with overhead , 

•projectors' extremely useful for 

. specific class instruction. We have 
attempted to include various teach- 
ing approach^^ in tlie dass (since 
we are still in the process of experi- 
mentation) and -find most benefit 
from the actual use of the equipment. 

The program, has been based, 
mostly upon our .own* knowledge 
of radio, being"' modified, at times, 

-with source materials 'from related 
books and magazines. A locsil library • 
can easily supply the needed texts 
for student Mse and even those 
required, by., the teacher. 'The most 
helpful- are included at the end of 
this article: 

Of course, the main advantage 
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of this- program is the student 4n- 
volvemeitt with ' the audio equip-' 
ment. The photograph below shows' 
^e radio console (control board) 
as it appears to the engineer. This 
boanl is capable of all the necessary . 
techniciues^and - switching required 
by. moddra .radio, and. the- student-, 
learns how to . perform each move- 
ment. Additional aspects * of the 
program can beltrips to actual radio 
.stations in the community ~ or visits 
by radio personnel., The studio csui 
be linked by wire to .the media center 
or to'the 'main amplifier in the . 
office for school broadcasts. 



' We are convinced of the. power 
of the audio approach to audiovisual 

"* media. The low cost of such a pro- . 

^ gram depends upon the imaginaQhon 

..of the administrator or instructor. 
In ' pur case^ our students wrote 
•letters w record ^companies who 
generously donated records to , our 
station. Blank tapes'^were acquired 
from local radio "stations, as were 
old news copy and commercials. Our 
audio ,^ control center/ which' con- 

' tributed so much to student enthux^ 
iasm and skill, w^ fabricated mostly 
from existing school supplies. The 
advantages of this radio program 




Current WJMK* studio vnlh cartridge. macHxne^'dumtfLbles, reel-to-reei tape recorders, 
fape and record ^storage, ajrid hand-built qionsole, ..v * ' 



and studio (once bmlt) ' ar^ too 
numerour to overlook: > student- 
prp<fuced radio plays for English 
"Sasses, soundtracks for social- studies 
slide shows, auditoritmi functions 
taped' for future school broadcast, 
a school news .center, lunch hour^ 
programs, teacher-produced learn- 
ing tapes produccd^in^the studio for 
class use.' All of * these^ are simple 
outgrowths of the audio* approach 
to media. The studio itself need not 
be any more complicated than a 
record player, microphone, and Sapc 
recorder vwhich caii then be con- 
neaed to the school PA system for 
*'bitDadcasting:" The possibilities 
are \as endless as your (or your 
students^ imagination. 
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HOW TO F^LAY "BRAIN DRAIN" 



JAMES BLASZKIEWICZ 



"Braia Drain" is a- tdcvisioh quiz ' 
. stiow produced and ^ectcd by staff 
members at J. L. Block Junior High 
Sdiqpl .in -Easts -Chicago, JN. The ^ 
closed-drcuit tdevision equipment * is " 
operated hy junior high studen^ at 
the school. The - goals of **Brain 
Drafn,*' which is the * fongest-run- 
^ning TV show at the school (five 
years),, are promote quick think- 
*in^,. .sharpen, academic prowess, 
stimulate classroom discussion, ^d 
.entertain. 

The East Chicago school ^stcm 
employs a full-time instructional 
television specialist at Block.' The 
specialist's job is to work "out the 
tedmical details for tdevision ideas 
devdoped by students and teachers: 
Those students who ^ow' an- inter- 
est in; tdevision technology are given 
instruction.: by the. specialist. .This is 
done as* an exu^curricular activity , 
accorci^ng to prog^ming nced^. Stu^ 
dents rccdve training on the use. qf ^ 
the console, '.thc-usc of cameras, the . 
' .runlung * of videotape- recorders, tlpe 
opccation of^-audio.equipm^it, and 
the proper lisc'of lighting. - 

.Besides running the tdevision 
equipment, students are the partid- 
pants in 20. consecutive half-hour 
videotapes. Each seventh- " anci 
aghth-grade • advisory dass chooses^ 
a team of three students. In this 
"way, we have achieved direct partici- 
pation of over 130 students ^cach 
year. All students have a chance to 
partidpate dthcr as members of the 
crew or as quiz sh^w panelistSr 
Teadiers from all departments and' 
students from all classes, are encour- ; 
ag^ to contribute questions for use 
on the show. There is an emphasis 
on tdtal -school involvement. Most- ^ 
questions • arc primarily of -an^ca- 
demic nature, but some jqci^tions 
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dealing with^ current events, sports, 
and ' general information also are 
used. - 

The procedure of the quiz -show 
follows the' same format weekly. The 
moderator, a faculty ^ member is 
• placed between, the two seated ^m- 
peting teams and is responsible for • 
posing questions and judging the ^ 
correctness of answers. Two cameras ^ 
" are used during ihe taping: one - ^ 
focused' on the moderator and one 
switching from team to team. TThe 
moderator is assisted by threc^ofT- 
camcra hdpersrr-a dmq* and two 
team scorers: Students, under super- 
vision of ! the media* specialist, cue 
theme music, set- microphone , levels, 
make camera adjustments, ready flip*^ . 
charts, and set proper lighting. 

Before actual taping begins, the 
'producer prepares the compefting , 
teams by going over the . rules of jhe 
quiz game. There are two scvcnth- 
. grade teams competing against each 
other as- well as two t'^th-grade 
. teams. There is no comprtiiion be- 
tween the two grade levels. Each 
team rccdyes 9irec ^ minutes to an-' 
swer as many questions as it^ can, 
with each correct answer worth ten 
points. The team that is behind after 
the first three-minute round recdves 
an additional two minutes to answer ' 
questions and ti^ to overtak^e the 
leading team. If the trailing team 
fails to catch up, the game is over. , 
Howevcr,^xif it docs go* ahead, the 
team that led oi;iginally also recdves 
two .minutes. to try to reestablish its 
dominance. Ties are played for ohe- 
mtnute sessions unul a winner is de- 
termined. The quiz game is one of 
^dtminatiori: one loss drops a team * 
from cpntention, 'whife a win moves 
the tea:m into the next round. . 

A public service comnierdal by the 
moderator 'allows for- a transition 
from seventh-grade to d^ith-grade 
quiz^. teariis. The commerdaTs mes- 
sage runs the gaftiut from urging the 
student body to keep a neater school 
to promoting an .upcoming sdcnce 
faic;. *^ 



"Brain. Drain" js taped on one 
day, dther after, school or during an 
activity period; It is then shown 
three different times on the follow- 
ing school day. By showing the tape 
in thfec different time slots, it is 
hoped that' most students will have 
the opportunity to view each pro- 
gram and see thdr peers, or them- 
sdyes, competing academically. 
"BraSn Drain'' provides entertain- 
ment as well as serving an academic 
function. It is often used as an en-, 
richment tool in the classroom to 
rdnforce learned material and stimii-j 
late discussion regarding questions 
asked.. Many teachers have men- 
tioned that students in the classroom 
often become involved in the pro- 
gram, trying to answer the que$tions 
before' the students on the show an* 
swer them. 

E^ich member oB the^ two ^rst- 
place teams (seventh and/ dg^th 
grades) recdv^ an individual trophy. 
The second- and third-place team 
members receive certificates of mait. 
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. when as a child you- 

. could go imb a clothing storc> itep 
a : threc»s^ded xnirror, and 
. in to surround 

v;j an infinite^: 

number of reflections o( oneself— 
V each one smsA than the first with 
:^ apparently no end to the nomber 
;.a^kl7diep^ of thc^ inuldple reflec-^ 
■ tions. * It^ M a' faOTiiating oq^^ 
for a c^d. I£ you have never ex- 
perienced' this, phenomenon^ thenar 
: gne day when a clothing ^ siorc is ' 
> quiet^ steal your way into a thrcc- 
. : nuiror vie%irihgarea and try it! 

^This sam^ of an 

iniage apparently cast i^o. infinity, 
can easily and^quiddy give students- 
a creative experience using a basic v 
; ^g^eHamera vide^ -.recording 
' :systcm. The^result will be int|erest^ 
\ ii^ — ^visually ^ abstract images, some 
r of whi^ are' incredibly beautiful. 
Each effort will produce a to^Uy^^ 
: new combi^ imageSy*<so that 

' ; likr. sno^vflakes, duplication - is im- 
possible. 

To create this effect, you'll need a 
videotape rccorda^ (VTR) set up in 
the oonventioxial '^manner. Connect 
/''a dospd-drcuit television camera 
and the TV moxutor; to the VTR. 
However^' instead^ pointing^^^^the 
camera at . an/ otjcct or^ a person, 
-'Sfocus the camera on the face of the 
.. TV mowtar screen-, aind thei^/ re* 
picture it. on, the screen again; and 
' agaiiu The ^mpositc of all these 
' pctures. ' gives an , effect that does' 
not. m any ^rray resemble the face 
; <tf the TV monitor. Rati|ier, unique ^ 
images develop. • . v 

The images can be caused ' to 
. .pulsate, to fbre iq> in a nov^-typc 
df effect, to spiral inward on them- 
, selves' in a graceful curve, or to form 
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^: daisy-like.^ flower thati_rotatcs, 
expands; ahd. contracts. Some images 
become bolts of lightning; .others 
become amoeba-like forms that 
^readacross the tube. . ' 

►You n^ to ^experiment ^ with 
the VTR system to try to capture 
these effects on videotape/ If. the 
camera* is diquips^x^^ zpom__ 
leni, then^ ^y adjustment of the 
zoom will, correspondingly affect, 
the image that is being .^^Iboped'^ 
thrpi^ the VTR systemL The 
stop of the.* lens also^ has a different 
effect on the unag^ so does the 
angle at which the camera is pointed 
at the television monitor fiacc. Even 
' physically turning die n&onitor on 
its side or upside down while the, 
tolcvi^on camera follows the moni- 
tor's picture face results iniL startling 
images: If the VTR and/or camera 
is equipped with automatic light and 
video contrpls, vary the / mamigl 
Settings for more interesting results. 
If ' the videotape recorder^ is.;j. in the 
record mode, then these effects are 
. recorded on ta^ so that tiey^cari-be:'^ 
replayed. \ ^' 

.Appropriate 'audio* sudi as elec- 
tronic muac or sound effects ca^ be 
added by^: iisin^ the audio dtib modcr 
on the videotape recorder. ? One ef- 
fective iije of voice over the visual 
can be. procluced^ if. the voice is 
altcrc?d by. being run through -O^^n 
echo box or a reverberation chamber. 
Both these electronic devices ^re • 
commonly used by rock groups. 
Studoits who belong to. these musitil 
groups .might agree to allow • their 
equipment .to.be usdd in the sdiool. 
If not, speech recorded in a^ oeramic- 
tiled room cain^ sound very ^inilar , 
to the edio. box teduuque. "Whps 
the joice is .mixed with liiusic and 
sound ' effect tbe combination can ^ 
be quite impressive. ^ . 
^'Titling add credits can be added 
to the program by pladng the in- 
formation in the cenfer of z sheet of 
dear acetate with white lettering. * . 
The" area covered by the letterin]g ' 
should be approximately the aze of . 



the surface of the tdevmon monitor's 
J Ea ce; Be sore to -uise a large enough 
sheet- of acetate to allow an ample 
border around ' the print. Place the 
graphics ^in &x>nt of- the monitor and 
"shoot** the face of the monitor with j 
' the camera. Yqu may find it neccs- 1 
sary to fight the graphics at an ang^e / 
_to,i:efep-Eght on^the print but off the/ ' 
face of the TV^tube, With a littlcf 
experimentation, you can *adiieve a! 
unique graphic for televidon. / 
Educators are constandy search- 
ing for tools to add to thdr teadiing 
skills so that novel af^proaches can 
be .used .'to stimulate learning. The 
area of language arts instruction 
, can be given an added boost by using 
the described video technique. HaW 
your students dioose^ or' better 
write a "^shortf^poert - Perhaps they . 
could, write-orig^nal - Haiku' pc^enis. 
Any other literary .'form^ poetic|[ or. 
prose, can be used, but a good sug- 
gestion might be to keep. the' selec- 
tion short. This video t'*dinique^|^^ 
not Jmd_itsclf-407cpic works! /Stu- 
dents can choose video effects /they 
feel best visually describe the poetry. 
Video collages of these' varied wects 
can then be made, to interprpt* or^ 
represent the'pocm they've written. 

Lit^ary » efforts, whether poetry 
or prose, modem or classic, aostraa 
6t representational, when*, coupled 
with nnisic, stylized graphics on 
acetate, and creative* video, ilmag^ 
can' combine to allow the students 
^to produce' a oii-of-a-kind presenta- 
tio^il ' These "^deo, poems ^zn' bc^ : 
come'. . personalized sta^ents, 
unique to the individuals produdng 
them. After ' the initial purchase V 
of the VTR,/systttn; the | cost is 
minimal,' the -creative^ potential is 
extremdy high, ^. and furllhermorc, 
it's downright fun!! | 

Why don^t you and your studenb / 
try it? . ^ . * y 
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. Truth about one's owxt teaching 
perfoitaance- seems to be abou^ the 
most difficult, type of truth to acquire. 
^ Teachers ' assemble an^ amaginarjr 
mosaic t'of. themselves tjcs^ching a 
typical class on /a^ jtypical^ day. But- 
how truthful a representation is that 
mosaic? ^ Where do the fragments 
that make up that mosaic image 
come from? . 

TxaditiowJfvalaatjlon 
* Techniques . ^ 

In /^e past, teachers have relied 
on the **viBcs*'-' they receive from 
tbei^ classes/ on. written student 
evaluations, and on the advice, of 
observers and. supervisors. Vibes" 
/are^ . the intuitive perceptions that 
send " lecturers bounding „ back tp 
their offices after class, flushed with 
victory, fantasizing^ about distin- 
gtdshed' teaching awards and a host* 
of disciples. Bad vibes can send 
lecturers slinking off in. a cloud of 
^glooin, counting the remaining cl^ 
sesdons as prisoners count the days 
of their sentences. The emotion with 
which.:, a teacher^r leaves class is 
certainly an interesting phenomenon. 
As a' way*' of assembling teachers* 
sclf-imagcsf it .must be rated "poor 
to. unacceptable/* Too many ' in- 
ocplicable .|ia'ctors enter into the 
picture: the amount of sunlight in 
the room,' the class hour^ the. 
adrenaline jdie lecturer has .dumped 
into his olT'^ her bloodstream while 
making a point. 

Supervision, too, ^ provides a 
limited-^source of information/ As a 
supendsi»r, ' L know that informing 
teadijcrs about how they tcadi is 
not my main' goal. Particularly in 
large multisectioned courses, stan- 
dardizationf and ..coordination of 
various sections is important. Check- 
ing for .standardization, may be a 
nec«Mty, *but it does iior answer the 
quiKUon,. ,"What is my teaching 
like?" Moreover, supervisors dp not 
**know^in.any absolute sense what 
••eachir^ is beft.'<I ha^* found, the 
ame teacher charaaerized by four 



different., observers as a p^gogical 
jewel, ' a dangerous incompetent, 
a mediocre ^nonentity, a^ a solid 
worker — all \n the space of one 
semester. (It is probably a good 
thing that yoiihg teachers often disr 
believe their, supervisors'* comments. 

Student ^cvaluatiiwis arc in vc^e, ; 
but again, one must question ' their 
dcsaipdve*- value. Adolescent stu- 
dents are among the most eager and 
\ loutspoken of judges, but few are 
- \s^llied in characterizing good or^bad 
<^^3(aching. Evaluations register con- 
tentment or dissatisfaction, but not 
the underlying caused. For example, 
a student might write, "This teach-_. 
ihg ai^istant has a lot of. problems. 
She-should be more- specific and less 
vague.'- Moreover, we all Tcmcmbcr 
some course we detested but which 
we later realuzed had- rgiven us 
'valuable material. At most, evalua- 
tions can provide mosaic dies marked 
only Witii a plus or a minus-^not, . 
a very well-nuanced portrait of the ^ 
^ teacher as pqdformer. 

' Self-Observation A Necessit)^ 
• * The obviouis solution \^oiltd be Xf>, 
supplement . the remarks of super- 
visors, and students: with one's own 
observations: to . speak quietly into 
th^ back row of one's classroom and 
see \:^hat really is .goiiig on between 
self and students: 

The impossibility^ of-" self-observa-^ 
iion has often made mc despair of 
eithfir superviaon or of •self-improve- 
ment. I would look for minutes at a 
student, comment, ::such as, ""She 
should try not to let the class fccLi 
that itic is better informed about the '. 
subject th2Ln ^ they 'are. But ' her* 
knowledges is impressive.'* I would - 
point out to a teacher supervised 
that many minutes of the class hour^*^ 
, went . into convoluted grammatical . 
explanations, and ihat teacher would 
reply, '^N6, little, time was spent 
on grammar.*' Like every Ameri- 
can, I wndered.why tcdihology had- 
not yet resolved all the problems of 
the universe. Xerox could surely 



l&m to duplicate teachers so that 
the* original could observe the copy 
teaching, and vice versa. It was a 
cosmic injustice that teachers should 
be the people least able to get first- 
..'hand ihformation about their^ o.Wn 
performances. . . " 

Videotaping Performance 

> it .was not Xerox but videotape*' 
that supplied the requisite tedr- 
nology. With rclvf and some queasi- 
ness, I discovered the teaching 
effectiveness center at-jny-univcrsity. 
was offering ,:io-^tapc teachers in 

^; their—classrooms, to comment updn 
the taped .performance, to teach 
supervisors to tape supervisees and 
supervisees to' taj)e one 2mother. 

Thev teaching cmtei has developed 
certain - precautionary rules. ^No 
videotaped teacher could view 4iis or 

, her,, pixfonnancc alone. Too many 
traiunatized tcacha::s had been found 
sitting in viewing ^rodras, paralyzed 
with disgust at their own classroom 
selves^ Thcir^ traumk, moreover, . 
was based on t|ie . most trivial fea- 
tures — a physical characteristic or. 
typical ' gesture had caught th^ 
entire, attention. To combat this 
bizarre human quirk, a' teaching 
center -employee had to sit at the 
toped person's side; dire^ing inter- 
est away fronrSnisbutioned shirts 
and fidgety . thtunbs to the ^ larger 
issues of transmitting ^ideas' and 
informkdon* I agreed to be taped 
under these stipulations. < 

Vyalking tol the classroom where 
the taping was to take place, I 

^ puzzled over the;., cc;nter's require- . 
ment 'that a consultant be present at 
viewings. Some strange dread must 
lurk.. in the medium — and, indeed, 
I felt none too calm at .that moment. 
Just then- I ^spotted a 'tiewspaper- 
headline, *'Video - Setup Nabs Three* 
in Dope Deal." While few teachers 
deal drugs in class,. I ' think their 
fear of videotape is the horror felt . 
by the video-caught contrabandists. 
We all fear we are doing something 
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horribly wrong in the classroom, 

* . and that ^ the roaraudlng - video 

camera- will ^^get the goods^^ on us. 
In some\^indeHnabIe way, tcch- 
n'olo^cal recording will multiply the. 
gravity of our leaching, defects. It is 
the^ same sort vof logic that insists a 
camera cam steal the souls of 
phc:ographic subjects. 

nie anxiety generated by the 
taping * process is . second only to 
the nervousness of the' teacher about 
td^ confront Kis or /her taped self. 
Once the tape begins to unfold, the 
teacher is subjected to surprise after 
surp^^. I had always 'imagined my 
teaching to be ' filled with ..long, 
-^awkward: ^silences, during which 
failure hong heavy in the air- On 

• the tape, thougb, :5Iences were short 
and riot oppressive. In fact, the 
teaching center consultant suggested 
giving, students more time to formu- 
'late an answer — ^"'Silence -is a 
powerful motivator." The picture 
I had mentally assembled of my own 
classroom behavior was also sub-' 
jectsd to quick revision".. I had 
imagined , a woman clinging v to her 
lecturer . notes as a shipwrecked 
survivor grasps ja plank. The tape 
shoived a woman walking about, 
looking students in, the . eye, and- 
only occasionally looking at notes. 

In short, the mosaic of. myself 
teaching that I had. previpusly as- 
sembled^ from • available information 
'had net been 'an accurate picture. 
Becat;^ of the information I had 
been getting and using^ I had spent 
a lot of effpn solving'^ imaginary 
problems such ^as long silences, a 
cold air of ^pedantry, and , the 
absence of .kiiimation. Because I. 
..was not getting and using better . 
information, I had not considered 
more pressing problems. For in- 
stance, I saw students , who were not 
contributing to ^scussions, but 
wlio obviously comd ^have done so 
if. made to. Some students seemed 
continually on the ycrgc of raising a 
<hand to answer, but kept losing their 
courage. It dawned on me that stu-^ 
de^ts who seldom conuibuted could , 
be called on- by name without 
"bringing about an embarrassing 
situation! -i^t first. I was afraid these 
recalcitrants' were going to die of 
^hame and ignorance, but i . they 
turned out^to be just 'as able to ' 



Revelations Via VideotapcT 

It would be nice to say that all 
teachers fel^ as enlightened as 1 
after viewing their tapes. Alas, ■ for, 
every person who leaves the viewing 
broom witb a light bulb glowing over 
his or her head, * another leaves 
tinder a daric cloud of despair-re- 
actions, vary wildly, but no one is 
indifferent. In each case, the dis- 
parity between one's painstakingly 
assembled self-imagination and 
the videotaped image is startling. 
Tea5Jiers who think they intimidate 
students find students intimidate 
.them; Self-accused dawdlers se^ 
themselves dashing, at top speed 
through their lectures. Everyone 
gets some shocking truth. . . 

The worst reaction, to taping T 
' have heard of was witnessed by some 
' of my tape-trained teaching as-.. 
. sistants. A history professor had 
good-naturedly volunteered to be t;he- 
object at which they could aim their 
novice cameras. Everything seemed 
. jto be going "^fine until the historian 
' viewed: the tapes. '^I'm bald!" he 
started lamenting. "I never realized 
r was so bald! VVhy wouldn't Tny 
wife tell me!" The teaching as- 
sistants could not redirect bis at- 
tention to.mattecs more intimately 
related . tb^ . successful teadiing. 
Instead, they had to reassure -him 
that he was*, really ' not so bald and ' 
that a bald man could also be im- . 
pressive: Even the most sensible 
teachers can turn, into obsessed .'nien 
and women when they fix upon 
'Some detail of appearance or gesture. 

Another typical reaction is con- 
sternation over the disparity between 
one's previously-acquired self-imag^ 
and ihe^ tape. This disparity can 
help teachers redirect their remedial 
efforts. However, it can also turn 
.into .a. trivial business. One teacher- 
spent his entire viewing time noting 
in exhkustive detail > all the points 
of difference betwewv what - he had 
pictured to himself arid what he was 
. seeing. These bits of information^ 
seemed 'to fascinate . him for 'their, 
nunibcr arid variety, not as a basis * 
for thinking about his future teach- 
ing. Again, attempts to move - him 
toward a more productive reaction 
to his altered perceptions failed. 
Such instances make apparent the 
necessity of distinguishing between 



assembled* from- other people's com- 
ments and feelings. -I hoped 'that the • 
immediacy and accessibility of the 
video image would occasion some, 
form of confrontation with self.. It , 
seemed that .in video, there' would - 
he Veritas. • 
• Aijd was there? 

"The answer seems to be that., 
everyone takes away from video- 
taping sessions some measure of 
truth. Even ticachers who do not/ 
appear .to be receptive get some 
. kind of insight, llie main drawback 
is that the truth gained is not alWays*^' 
the truth most worth having. To 
c^tch a cosmic glimpse .into- the 
extent of one's baldness is hardly 
-a worthwhile goal. On -the other 
hand, to discover that one is not 
' demanding enough of students is a 
productive insight ; that .can benefit ' 
classroom sessions in the future. 
^ How can videotape be made a 
source of self^revelation and not just 
a fault-finding^ magic mirror? One 
aid IS the presence pf a sane indi- 
vidual to guide the self-observer 
through the ntomentary madness 
generated by watching th6' tapes'.'~^ 
Th^ second " determihing factor is 
the approach of the person who is ' 
taped. A lot . of i>eople ^do not ciare 
. to be told anything .'new about their 
teaching, not even when it is their • 
own image tl^t is doing the telling. 
. They sit there, grimly assigning a 
minu*^j or a plus to what they observe ' 
on 1^ the screen, and leave in a sitate 
, of- ''that's that." The link -between 
the' session they have^just observed^ 
and -all ,the future sessions they Will 
teach escapes them. "I was surprised 
to get off as lightly ai I did," isaid 
one such observer, a$ if leaving the 
courtroom after sentencing. . ^ 

It is hard to think of the video- 
tape camera as. merely a. tool for 
getting information about /teaching- 
To an excitable human^ teacher^ It 
seems that Big- Brother ^s come 
. into the classroom. I get enough 
veritas.'^Qul of. my video sessions to 
plan to repeat the experience every 
semesttfir, yet I have the same deep- 
• seated dread of exposure by camera. ' 
Something urges me to '*quit, while 
you're ahead." 

Given the unique powa: of video- 
tape, there is no problem in pre- 
senting teachers with the triith^ 



respond as their braver classmates. 
. Viewing the tapes made^ me "s^ the 
V* to push more students to 
ERLCpatc. 



>the important and the trivial. 

My interest in videotaping ardse 
because I wanted to- get jnore^ truth 
. about my tca<;hing than ^ could be 

.. . ■ ■ p . 



about their teaching. Thc-,.pFa6lem^ 
^given human reactions-.to video self- 
images, -is how "to make that triith 
assimilable arid productive. 




'7 Udmed m6f;e Jram n tape recotd' 
mg f rnad^ of my class than I^ had 
' in eighUen months of talking zaith 
my stipertnsor. Af^ all, you-can't 
xfery xoell debate itnth a- tape re- 
. carder. It's 4^11 there- on tape, the 
things you- remember and the things 
' you'd rather forget^' — Comments 
of a.sixth'-grade teadief^ 

' ' AJpng with this sixth-gra/ic 
Readier are. many ^thcrs who believe 
that the tape recorder is invaluable 
in' selC-evaluadp^. In the last^ ten 
. 'years^ a lot has been written on the 
' use <rf - audio^pe and . .videotape 
. recordu^ in teacher trainii^. Bo% 
provide teachers with- the oppqrtu- 
— hity. jQj^tt^^ teaching and"^ 

- expcrinient'^ith--ncw:^sWlIs. Viflco-. 
tape teconfijiig has the advahtagc-^^ 
letting' teachers see as well 'ias hear 
what happens in the clasn^ooxiL But 
. ^ . audiotape' recOTdin^ has some dis- 
tinct advants^es. Audiotape equips, 
■ . ment is rescsoniably priced, easy to 
use, and geneiaUy unobtrusive . This 
, last point, in particular, is important. 
• . Many teachers ' arc hesitant w use, a 
'\TR- srtup ;bcca«isc they feel its 
- presence will disrupt students/ In 
contrast^ the ■ sight : of audiotape 
iequipmcnt is so common nowadays 
« — in- and out of the classroom— that 
' it; gena^y goes uruioticcd. Aifd, of 
course, the cost factor is also^ im- 
pa^jil. The relatively low price of 
good audiotape equipment compared 
' with that of/ VTR equipment |kits ' 
^ii- within the range of almost every 
" - school. , ^ . . ' 

: ttic .teadier who's intcrest^ed 

in ^If-evaluation, audiotape re- 
cording is an , effective and inex- 
pensive approad^. B.ut -how should . 
you go about "planning it? Basically, » 
ihcre arc seven ^steps' you'll want to 
consider: • 1 " 
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1. Identify the particular tcach- 
ii^ skill ^or set of skiUs) you want 
to observe.. * 

2. Determine a spedfic strategy, 
for observing those skills. ^ 

3. Select your equipment, jj^ 

4. Schedule; your taping scssion- 

5. Set up for the session; ; :/ 
"6. Tape a sample lesson. 

7. Playback and athalyze the re- 
cording. 

* Let's take ia ' brief look at each of 
these steps. 

Identify the particular skill (or 
set of ^Us) you want to-observe— 



already exists.\ Each is designed to 
measure some aspicct(s) of dassr 
room behavior. It's up to you to 
find an*^ instrument that matches 
your particular interests. (For a look 
at an instnmsent that's especially 
simple to xisc, see figure 1 .) . * 

*^ . ■ - ® ■ ■ ' * ' 

Select your (equipment . * « 

ItV impossible to overemphasize 
this step. Whatever type of audio- 
tape recorder" you *choosc — cassette, 
cartridge, or rcel-to-rccl — ^it's , im- 
portant that you select your equipr 
ment carcfiilly. Many"^ teachers are 
-«luctant to use audiotape cquip- 



This first step may seem to .state 
the obvious. But the iact that this 
step .is so basic makes it cridcal. 
You ncedN^Jtp ^bcgin with a deir 
sense of y^tir objectives. What 
^pcdfic^skill or skills do you want 
■ to obscrvcP'^if-v^ou try to obsqrve 
too much at once, y6u: risk being 
superficial, 
perspective, you 
energies more effectively. . 



ment because they anticipate a num- 
ber, of technical problems. For the 
most: part, these problems boil doWn 
to ,orie .basic problem — the micro- 
pHo^e. . ' 

The microphone tends *to be the 
weak link in a|i ^diotape system. 
A ?gmbcr of .manufacturers -build 
By narrowing ydur~- — ~P«xy quality miCTophcmes . into 
can focus • your ' otherwise^ good equipment. For 
many users, this may be*acoeptable- 
Ncverthcless, for . -your purpos^* the 
microphone is critical.. So be sure to 
check* the .micropjlone closely be- 
fore you select a tape recorder. 

. You may . al-so want ^o Consider 
the use of additional pieces of equip- 
ment. One' highly effective^ arrange-- 
ment incTudcs a wireless^ microphone 
2tnd an FM tuner connected to - a 
tape rccoijlcr.'? ' A wireless riiicror 
phone has a- bmlt-in FM transmitter. 
As you speak, the microphone con- 
v«'ts your voice ^ into electrical 



Determine a specific strat^^ for 
observing'those-skills , 

Ornie you've chosen your pb- 
jectivcs^ the next ^ stcp^ is to detor- 
mine a systematic way to accom- 
plish them. For ejcamplCy you might 
,wantj to . analyze your qucsfion- 
asking skills. One approach is to 
tape record a lesson that highUghts 
tifese ^" sScills.. An audiotape vw>uid / 
certainly provide, a lot of raw data t^t- 
on yoiir. behavior. But the raw data* ^ 
by it^lf is- not' enou^. ^YoiU need, 
some way -of prganizing and undcr-/^ 
standing this data. / 
. With this in mind, you may wahtj 
to select an observation instrumenti_ 
to use when yoti_Iisten to. the tapeT^ 
Very briefly, an observation instru- 
ment is 'a bchavioraji checklist: It. 
helps you to identify and-dassify 
the* types of classroom behavior | , 
that you hear on the t^pe. This i 
knowledge provides a ' basis . for i 
analyzing your skills. , 

A numbo" of such instrumcpts 



"^^You may went to look at Mirrors for Be- 
*Havior, e{ six^olume anthology of classroom 
"observation instruments.. The anthology 
rincludes ^ 2S )Jmstruments that jjipreserit . a 
variety of (^jfirpaches tri the affective , and 
cognitu/e domains* .Simon; Anita, and, Boyer, 
E^ fiili ed. Mirrors for ^^vxcx\ Philadelp}{iaz 
RtseOrdi for Better Sfihoolsy 1967. 

' ^ ' jr ■ - 

^For a fasdna^ng look at what can be done 
with this equipment, read Wireless Obser- 
vadoli by * John Herbert and fSkn Szcayze. 
(John Herbert and John Sjwayze, Wireless 
Observation. Sew ' York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 19^.) 
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Thiis' observation instrument is dcagncd to help teachers recognize a number 
-of habits that interfere with ihdr interaction with students. The instrument 
is reprinted with permission from Margaret Rector' and Douglass Rector. The 
Gift is Given. T>\u!i^^ 



. 1. '^oj^r 



Your Count! 



Note; This phrase' is mudi used by b^mning teachers.- It can be a weak 
and ref)etitious a'cceptance answer, or; worsie yet, ask students ' to accept 
what is being said or done. Substitute other wordsvxOr praise! ^ 



-TotaL 



Count- 



-TotaL 



2. "All Right" 

Often overdone. Try for variety. '! ^ 

3. Other wArd repetitions, such as **Now," "Good", '*Fine," or "^Right." 
Which one? - \ -C^unt T^r?\ L 



-Count 



-TotaL 



4. Often-repeated mannerisms — fadai, . head, hand, or body — anything from 
hair-patting to grunts. . . ' 

Which one? ' ... \ ^Counu_ T nra i ^ . 



.CoimtL. 



-TotaL 



5. Repeating or rephrasing qu^ons, usually a, beginner's habit. This is a 
time-waster, and monotonous. Worse yet, it encourages inattention to the 
first question; A good question is one that gets an anszverl 
Count — ^ : * • Total ^_ 



. 6. Routine or regular repetition of Ttudcht~ answers, for no purpose exjcept- 
to repeat.. Dpn't count, in this total, , answers that are repeated in order to 
PRAISE, or' USE* in teaching, in drdier-to give indirect praise. ROUTINE 
AND REGUAR REPETITION OF STUDENT ANSWERS MAKES THE 
TEACHER THE SOLE FOCUS OFJ^TTENTION. IT DISCOURAGES 

. STUDENTS FROM LISTE^NlNG^O EACH OTHER, REACTING TO 
^QH OTHER, OR YALUING EACH OTHER! 

Count:! \S • . Tn ral 

7. Phrastt such as, FOR ME, TO ME, or / WANT. If you say them because 
. you^ want to, you are apparently trying to make yourself the center of the 

dass^oofn universe. U you (ion't v^t this, WIPE THESE OUT. Say, 

instead, "For'us," **F6r the group," or "For yourself," etc. 
• Which? . ^ Count '. Tnt^ i * ♦ 



-Count- 



-TataL 



8. Teacher interrupts, or brushes off; student rcisponsc. Count any- tine this 
happens. .. ' _ ^ v 

" Count s : Trt fj>i _\ 

9. Students interrupt each other, or the teacher. This .is a student action, 
rather than a teacher action. / « » 
Count ' ' . ^- Tma l 

10, Was any other * annoying or repetitive habit missed ?_ _. : 

What was it?. CouVt— : : Total— ' 



Figure 1. Sampie ObserzHi don Instrument 



signals that are then , transmined. 
Tlicse signals are picked up by the 
tuner ^ thin has-been set at the same 
frequency as the microphone. The 
tuner feeds these signals into the 
.tape recorder where thcy^ are re- 
corded OR magnetic tape. 

..This arrangement has a- number 
of advantages. If you ever felt that 
a: microphone cord was chaining 
yo" ^ one spot, this setup is for 
>~adc&tioh, the equipment is 



fairly accessible. Wireless micro- 
phones cost froni S20- on up and 
represent a good investment for your 
school. FM tuners vary in price but 
are generally available. If it's neces-* 
you can substitute a. battery* 



sar' 



p)owcred FM. pocket radio for the 
tuner. ( 

• • / ^ * . ■. ■ 

'Schedule your taping session 

If you wait until a '*normar' 

school flay to do your taping, ; you 



may never get to it. Since you're 
the only one who will be listening 
to' the tap)e, you should not feel 
pr^ured^ Choose, a pariticular les- 
- son or class period , that you' know " 
^ presents' problems. If you have to 
worry about a naiarophoqe "vCord,. 
you might choo^ a' lesson, that 
doesn't involve too much moving 
around. If you're using a wireless 
, microphone, you won't have that 
. problem. In faa» a wireless micro-, 
phone was even used by a gym 
teacher while demonstrating exer- 
cises to her students! » " 
As for. your students, you know 
best how much advance . wamiing 
...they will:, need. Y6u might even 
feel that it's better to wait until 
the day you . . tape to makjj your : 
announcement. \ • , ^ 

Setup for the session 

Perhaps the .single most- im- 
portant poinfe to remember in sct- 

rgting< up your, equipment is the 
placcmein^: of the* niicrophonc. ^ 
Gencrally^ '^i's not <l good idea to 
place the micropHone in an ^J^^ 
spot in^ the classroom '-(unless you 
want to hear a recording" of books 
sBufning and papers rustling). With 
most microphones, the recording 
quality falls off dramatically as the 

^? distance between the audio source 
and the microphone increases. 
Consequently, you risk, a garbled", 
rccordini^. unless you stay rooted 
near, fhe nricrdphone. And even 
then, you would have>o watch your 
head movements to avoid variations 
in volume. 

\ There are several alte^ativeis. . 
The first and most obvious is for 

'you -to wear the microphone either 
around your neck or clipp)cd t9 a 
belt or pocket. The principal draw- 
back is that the length ;pf the micro- 
phone cord determines your mobility., 

<^ If /this restriction doesn't prove too 
inconvenient, the^^chnique should 
work well. And, of course, if .you 
have a -wirelesS microphone at 
your disf>osal, the . problem is les- 
^sencd. v 

» Tape a sample session 
^ .Make a few . quick operational 
checks before you start taping. This 
is essential in a.ny event, but par- 
ticularly so when you are using a 
wireless ~ mitrbphone. If a local 
FM station is brdadcasting on 'a 
fi^-equcncy close to the one you've . 
chosen* you may end up with a very 
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Strange .!^ The process -of listen to no more iban* about ir 

retuning \^YW}r n^icrophone and / minutcsf. Those minutes will provide 

tuner is simply., and :; s well worth you with a great deal^of information^ 

rthe_eff<« to check. ^ and it wiU be easier to di 

. energies t|ian if you use a longer 

Plmyback and &ntalyz^ the' - section. 

^Slf*-^ is no set procedure for ^mieresting insight into a trcmai^ 

The first coufrfc of -tim« you listening to your tape. You may^ r dously complex < subject— your 

t» lay back a tope,' it is advis7.ble to want to listeiC to it once for ah tcachii^. 



i-sll impression of your' skills, 
- szi^n a 'second time, using an - 
-^sc;>au;:::::^ in5tn.i!jDurnt to gather 
more detailed -information.. . 

Wliatcycr your approach, , your ^ 
tape should provide you with some 



; ■ 



!5- 



• •• •* .t , 
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BAtStCI IN YOUR FOREIGN 



- 1 



! TWflw Uinguage teacher who 
: ^^firafits ..ta 'b^ foreign laoguage 
r ^broadcasts dimtly into the cla^ 
T'imm.-mH .find us^u^ to try short* 
?:.>ravcf ^ - Only ■ some 

:dlOT $h<Mtwave 
• radio^^^^ antenna . con-. 

.;strudi<m.r ^ b; T Al- 
though therc/are. over 3,000 short- 
'syfrBYt" stadon^ in the world, we — the 
forogn language teadiers— are in- 

- terestied 'in 'only about a dozen of 
them* This, is for a variety of rca- 

: ^ns, -primarily' relating to the 'watt- 
• : aige of the transmitter or perhaps^ 
Acting 

: .(yi: ^c 14 international and do^ 
mestic 'short%vave bands, only two 

: or, three will b^of use at ai particular'V, 
time of the year. Doii't become aw^ 
by ; thlrr '.magnitude of SWL ppdons, 

; bccau5ic only, a :few of these 

" grams arc- of sufficient' quality for . 

- youE^^^dents^^^^j^^ radio- 
^ electronics £rm should^ be happy to 
.^jjdiscuss with y the concepts of 
v;^cctivity»' s«ativity, and stability. 
:::K you' p!a^ to bti^ a shortwave radio 

: foTv '^^ members of axi 

amateur iii^ scSiool or collie club 
Aoidd be ^Ue to iScplain the audio 

- significance, of these ticrms.. 

W^velci^ 

, The Jiumbers »in Figure 1 should' 
be learned by any te^Kfaer who wants 
to jusc the siior radio for pro- • 
(pram- dubbing . piirj^^ Daytime/ 
listcnir^ -or d«^ing . d^ be lim- ' 
hed to the hi^cr fi^ucndcs. Dul^ 
ing can be done in the emiing hours 
if you are Estening* on the 49, 41, M,. 

25 meter bands* Before dubbing 
any conkaerdal programs, of diramat- 
ic ' or Ji^erary content, 'be sure to ; 

'Renee S. Disidi:, IruBpuhtnf^ing Language- 
InOni^afKStr^Uegiesa^ Methods, 197^, / 



_ , check with the broadcasting sjtation 
to avoid possible copyright yiolajdon. 

^igore 1 1 • 



Meter Bands . 
M^pahcrz (frequency) 




Techniques 

The initial steps involved in put- 



41, 31, 25, 19, 16, 13, 11 
7^9 11 15 17 21 25 



€)^s»6dation for ' Educatjonal Com- 
^miin Re- 
■prt-*-^ * — I Aadk^vhuiBJ fnstructfon, May\ 



Antenpa ^' jj 

One faaor in .adiimngy gopd re^ 
ception 'of a shortwave program' is 
the denaty and height of the iono- 
sphere, which reflects radid waves 
bade to the earth. Another impor- 
tant faaor is the use/of a. profes- 
'^onially designed shortwave ainten- - 
, na: The ameniia lead-'in wires most 
also be ; appropriatdy shidded. I 
* iiave succcs^I)^, ua!cd the Moscly 
SWL-7 trap antenna. Idt in several 
schools* for recqption on the 11 ,13^ 
16, 19, 25^ 31, 41, aiia: 49 meter 
bands. Any seasoned hig^ school 
radio amateur could put this /anten- 
na . kit together in less than an Hbiir 
— and the j»ice ' of the "Kr is guite 



reasonable. 



Advants^e^ . ^ 

-Shortwave lii&cning offers . many 
ad\^tagesf to the Jordgn language . 
class.^ (I ) It provides oracticai in- 
formation: (2) It is ahvc. (3) It is • 
entertaining. (4) It represents '^an \, 
addition to the fordgn language/ .(^) 
It has, superior interest value. (6) 
Current events l>roadcasts contribute^ 
to the learning* of a meaningful vo- 
cabulary. (7) It ^is the. language used 
and 'hi^d by the iiativcs. (8) The 
: G^talt image is kept intact.* (9) Gut- . 
•tiurai ""tidbits are ofTered-' daily. ^<10) 
«^It provides a variety ortiifohations, 
expressions, * lingui^c phdiiomeha,. . 
voices, subject matter, affective do» 
main learnin:g ^reas, noveltic;s, 
achievdnent escpqiences, and cur- 
ricular innovations. \ 

, .^dcfamann, c<L, ^^*Sh<«-Wavc Radio 
LOf Language Teaching,*** in The Teaching of 
German,^ l970, pp. MH30^;^^0^m^ The Psy-^ . 
chohgist .and the ^Foreign tmgutagt Teacher/ 



' ting together % meaningful unit of 
an individualized subject matter 
' padcage jndude the . foBowing.'^ (1) 
Write a script of the broadcast you- 
have taped. (2) AVrite put questions 
based on these recordings. (3) Write 
out the perfbrmaike objectives of 
each learning unit o& recorded ma- 
terial that bsis been supplied with a • 
script^ ;Make^e description as sim- 
ple as; pebble— although 'lail four 
parts l^urpose of the b^iavibr, de- 
scription V tb^ bdiavior, the condi- * 
tions under which they arc to^ocoir, 
and tb« criteria by whidi thcy^ are 
to be' equated) should,- if possiUe^ 
be' given. (4) Let the students read ^ 
the script out loud. (5) Extract key 
(audio)' sentences, or phrases fr^un 
the. broadcast, let jthe students rt- , 
peat them after the .annovmw » 
theftt^compare' tlie diiffcrences'in in- 
tonation, stress, pitch, etc. Use the ' 
pause button if needed to .temporar- 
ily stop the tape. (6) Ask ibr syn- . 
onymsv idl^. autonyms of the vocabu- 
lary fotmd in the script. (7) Write, 
brief dialogs tising the script as 
source materiaL (8) Adc qiiestionis ^ 
based on these dialogs. (9) :^^de 
for a questidn-and-aiiswer ' black- . 
board contest— boy-girl, left row- 
right row, ietc— ^to ascertain the 
'diampions of the dayi-'Use the script 
and the recorded radio broadcast for 
reference. , ' 

- In spite of the-. fact that {ardgn , 



. ^Diesick and Valcttc,. Modem Language 
Classroom Techniques: A Handbook, 1972. 



other form 

of. educational ineasurements for that 

wc^ ncmtWOT'V^ hive j certain ^ in- : 

' itt^^: i^^v a*, fortigii : language is all 
.about2%(iy We wamt as many 
■ la^pi^ tfBSt items included as 
'sifile, and we do notj want to rdy 

: toor . ^uch^^^^^^ 
g*»ge;.exerd|5C^ all 

• like to use mbce graphicwicprcscnta* 
tions, |Mctttrcs»^ dramatfzatioi&, - 
phrasing dn the t&irgct language, 

* syhqnymsy antpnyms, cogna^tes^ 
idi<Mxis> flashcards; journal cutbub>. 

. .gatnes, a^oss^skrord puzzles, . menus; / 
and in^ tesdng opti9ns. (3) j 

Testily should deal. more mm pnn-v 
ciples of senLUitic knowledges . and 
skills^, and less witb-^ specific points 

' of gramroaf^^ enunciated in £ngUsh. 
Foroample: / ' ' 

A; Write a + »gn if the list of Words • 
' have the same meaning and a -r sign if 
they ace antonyinis:'^ * - ^ 

tl. grooming, evening/ 

2/' _ ^phyadan, doctor ^ 



7'^ 



Basic SWJuFrcqaencies.. 



1*3 Meter Band, 
lis Meter Bam). 
19 Meter Ba;»i. 
25Meter.Band . 
:3rM^Band. 
41 iihtec Band V 
49M^crBand. 
6a-MieterBabid, 
.9aMeter Band . 



.21,450 t621,750kHz 
,17J00 to 17,900kHz 
.i5300tolS,450kHz 
.lI,700'toll,975lcHz 
^ 9^rto 9,775kHz 
7,3b0kHz 
6^00kHz 
5,060kHz 
5j\00kHx 



7,100 to 
5,950 to 
4,750 to 
3,200 to 

m.. 



i B. Underline the words that are asso-, 

dated filct^ot^ts: : 
- , L deijdstv rivCT, heart, letter, pain 
2. piano, mne, play, week, horse 

.' ' ' . ^ ' ' ■ 

C Underfine the wcxtls that are an- . 
._^\V ..lonyms: ■ ■ . ■ , > , 
1. smalt, iatv tall, skinny, old 
V 2. answer, eat, die, adc, teach 

D. Underline thi^ words that any syn- ^ 
onyms:. ' - . • , - 
1. pretty," to be sure, red, attractive, 
-'^^'C.^ ■•■Wiie. \. ■ 
**V 2. lau^ smile, get up, ski, run 
J*;; ' ■ t '■' ^ ■ . \ ■ '■ 

"E. Underline the " words that .would , 
... complete the SCTtencc properly: 
e» I. Six dmes six '^is (thirty-six) (axty- 

' . "dutx). ; 

■ 2. 'There arc (seven) (seventeen) days 

..inaivedk;-'-.- ' " 1, 
* . ~ « • . ■ ■ 

_ .^Valettc, Modem . Language Testing: A. 
y^ HandbooK 1972; ■ German Qtu&ieHy. Janu- 



F. Vgiich word, is : related in thought to 
the group of words at the left?^ Under* 
'line it. 



^cooking, dancing, clothing 



1. dress 
• coat ' 

shoes, 

2. :snow" 
rain \ mountain, weather, wood 

, Vhail 



Anno^tcd^ibliography ° 
Burncli; Jcrrold' "How Short- 
.<w^iye . Radios Can Improve Teaching 
EfTectivencK," • Edu'cationai ^ Tech-- 
nology (October 1 971), pp, 60^(51 ^ . 
. The shortwave radio is a useful 
tool -that is not being, t&en ad- 
vantage' of -in many sschopl sys- 
< terns, l^he^ radio- cost is under 
S40(>;< tEius msddng it feaable to ' 
. buy Tor mhst isdioob. Joixmafism, . 
\ jntiusic, :;, lustory,/^a^ 

subjects ; might Sevotc tkne to the 
^ ' use of the ^ortwave programs. - 
The vklue of th^ shortwave ra- 
dio, in the -study .^of; foreign lan- 
.guagcs is tmmes^irabte. Pro- 
grams Originating foreign coun-* 
tries • can .fanuSEaiize students with 
phases they mig^t itevcr find in a 
' textboot. ' H and 
pbUdcal; opinions -of another coim- \ 
try can bring a student mudi clos- 
er to^the language being studied*. 
Sinccimany of the pore dear pro-^ ^ 
grams come through in the even- ' 

- ing&y programs may be taped, for 
later useln the dassrbom. • , 

' By contacting^ ford^ language 
ra^o stadons, '. * teadiers . cap get 

'^copies oJ the schedule f<W the 
month mailed Jto ^. them "ahead of 

. time. Some of* the. AM stations in 

- the larger -cities of^the United 
' States may also be heard broad- 
casting foreign lai^uage . pro- 
grams. These programs' are aimed 
at particular ethni<p groups Iq the ' 
community. j ' . 

Kirman, Josq>hr M., "Listen in on 
' the World witlT a Shortwave Radio,'* 
r<?flcAir(Apni 1973); Pip. 6^-^ 
4 (1) Subtract.' thie^ appropriate 
number of hours "from Greenwich 
Mean Time (GMTX for ypur ircia. 
(2) Write to dte emba^es of the 
countries local consulates for 
times and Ghcquendes of the short- 
wave tMtMidcasts that you;^may 
*hcar in -your locality: (5) SWL 
automad^y^ maintains current 
contettfr" information. (4> SWL rc^ 
qiur^ littte or no care. 

LaUy, Dale V,, *'Short Wave Re- 



ceivers and the Foreign Language * 
Teacher/^ AWIXZ) (October 1971),, 
pp. 37-^2.^ - V . - 7 ' - " 
(1) Due attention must, be giVoi 
; to the sdcction *f ^ the i^dior'teg 
.data, and possible , dass use of 
SWL. (2) The rccdvcr should 
ha^ AGC, RF, aiid AF controls. . 
(3) Viat a surplus store for.radift • 
bargains. (4) See recent issues of^ 
, popular dectroi^c journals^ fw-^ • 
listing of times and' frequencies 
when programs are on the air. - 

(5) Write, _ncc«Mary, ' UK t^^ 
embassies in Washington, ^ I>C\ 

(6) At Marquette. Univcraty, the, 
Hammarlund HQlOO radio is be- 
ing ,uscd. (7) Voice of America \ 

, (VOA) broadcasts' in VGerman ' 
daUy^t 7:45 ajn. on 15MHz. (S) 
Radio Canada transoaits German^ 
at 11:45 a.m. on almost the same 
frequency, (9) French may be 

^ heard tluroughout^thc ,day on Ra- 
dio Canada^. (10) Spanish U trans- 
mitted daiiy^y VOA, Ra<i|jlo Mex- 
ico International^' and Radio Ha- 
vana on ,the l6MHz frcqiicrcy- 
(11)l. Radio Mexico is on 9.76.S, 
11.770, and ?1.704MHz freqiicnr . 

, aes. 

Mohr, William, and Dale Lally, 
"Tciaching German via Shortwave 
Broadcasb," Modem ^ Language 
Journal, Vo*. 57 (1973), pp. 119-124. 
(1) Reports on a summer sdidol - 
experiment in 1971 that included 
an-SWL unit. (2) Unit goals were 
to enliven the curriculum,^to bring 
contemporary speech and. topical 
materisOs ^into the. classroom, . to 
integrate ^contemporary - qxfech 
. inta grammar . instruction^ to 
train students to listen more , at- ^ 
tentivfiy to spoken (jcrman. in 
longer breath groups and various 
intonation patterns, to provide 
motivation to continue with Ger-\ 
-man language study, and to instill 
a genuine feeling of confidence in 
» the students in Sie cpmprchch^on 
' and^ oral production of' the Ian- [ 
: g^g^- (3) Sources used were Ra-' 
dio Clanada, Voice of America, 
arid the professor's taped record- 
\ ings made when, he visited Qer-. 

many. (4) Radio Canada trans- 
' mittcd it U:,45 a.m.- on 11.325, 
17.820, and 21.595MHz with 10- 
minute>. newscasts. (5) Voice of 
America transmitted af. 7:45 a.in^ 
on 15:325MHz daily. (6) The 
tope of the first day was 'basket- 
ball and hockey (by chance!). (7) 
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I'rtittfiiifJ. 



r 

^yr<wc l en g th .: 



)uaice 
Kilocycle ^ 
:i^diteur 
Bro y a nun c 
' Ra(K6diiIusi<»n 
Ondccoiirte ■ 
IdT 

Efldcttcor 
LoBgdeur d'onde- 



: Freqaenz 
; H^ucnzband 

Kilofcicrtz 
^ Horcr 

Programin 
uRundfunk- j 

Kurf^ellcnscnder 
Wellenlahge . 



Spanish 
Frecuencur ■ 
B^uada tie Jfrecuenda 
Kilocidp 

Radio oycnte • •\v 
Ptograna 
Racfiodifusora 
Onda oprta, " ' 
Aqui • I 
Transmisora 
Lpngitud^de' onda 



; duded discodr^,. pasave v 

Ivoiee, ; aAd Wctrd,,,tmrder m depend- 
ent dauscs. (8)^^. '<^^ ^d, writtm . 
tcst^ .qubzes; and dictations were * 
uaeA^'{9) ^There wa$' an ^oaonnous . 
'expanim ihdud— 

Lbhxtfoi^e^^ Sdiluplwinkd^ 
;and MoiuUande^hrcu (10) bT test- 
iqgy the'' primalry ^emphasis, was . 
oral, with question-and-ansWer, ^ 
oihhiple ^oice, and dictation 
items. (11) It was. recoriuncnded 
that all test ' questions beurecorded 
so that, the .^dent inay 
the' answers ahead of time. (12) 
. AU students;^ ^showed cnthuaasm ~ 
for the ..program. (13) It was tcc- - 
iAimtoded that the units b<:: nnade 
short, "^witli a maximum of 10- to . 
iS' minutes per' dass hour. 



Mclvin **Lcaming- 
Trend) via^^ort Wave; Radio and 
Ferktdi^lSy^^'J^enichR^ Vol. 
46 (1 973),^ pp, 1178-1^53. ' o 

■T^^^ a pro- 

V gfam at.ffighian^ f&S^ Sdiool in 
St. Pauly^MN; whiA recdvcd a 
. '-^SOd grant. The - study;; of news in 
V depAV (analysis oTk Frendf fordgn- . 
policf^ eic«) was rgected by the 
' students. Other acti^des under- 
taken arc listed here. (1) Write* td ' 
• v the radxa^ stations of the countries* 
trarsmitting^ in Frcndi. (2y Sweep 
the ^^^frequency 

the^ school day: The i^rst day, 75 
stations; (3).Jpon- 
Q;3jbentrate on .news, weather, sports 
" ujTSulte, ctc.,^ and >^ tackle, cul- 
^^^^ \ IMXJgrams "^ literary ^oaly- 

(4) ;Ta^ what you. hcsttv (5) 

■ the n^ vary' tiSa^^ 



* you. (8). Duplicate the' tape script. 
^.(9) Make a list of vocabulary and '\' 
'idioms- recurring each day. (10) 
Use five minutes - of tape for 50 
minutes of dto time initisdly^ (11) 
After -the recurring' idioms arc/, 
learned, a five-minute '.tape can ^ 
be covered in a 30-hunute dass . 
^period.* (12) ^Thc^ extra work for 
^le teacher indudes tape duplica- I 
tion, writing the'^script, duplicat* 
ing, cheddng errors, testing and^ 
correcting, and ' planning . hew' 
methods! of usix^ teaching mater- > 
ial. (13) A round-table discussion 
;. should be used to condude each 

unit. /- ' 
Wood, JUchard 'E^y "Shortwayc Ra- 
dio as a Teadiing Aid jfor German," 
Unterrichtspraxis^ No. 1 (1 972),' pp. 
36-41 - ^ • . 

(1) Live shortwave radio in the ^ 
^target language provides a teadi- 
in^-aid of ulisuqgassed* auth^tic- 
Jty and*' directness, 'and Remarkable 
student appeal. (!2) It is impc»tant ^ 
to differentiate between shortwave 
, radio ^ and amateur radio. P) West 
Gehnany, East Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland ofier broadcasts 
in both • German and English. (4) 
A radio should cover the 13, 16, 
^19, 25, 31, and 49 meter .bau^ds. 
(5) ''l^ycniti^ broadcasts csm be 
iieard pn tke/25, 31, and 49 meter 
bandsV (6) Deutsche :\VcUe, frtfm 
Cologne, transmits every ^ening. 
from '5:00 p.m. to 11:10 p.ml (7) ' 
Use the 49 meter band* during the 
winter -months. (8) Osterrddiis- 
dier SUmdfunk, fircAn Vienna, 
transmits on 6,155]d^ firom 4:00 
p:m. to/ ?:00 p.m. (9) Dcusdic 
Wdlt trzinsinits on the 31 nieter' 
band on ^,565kHz at 5:00 p.m., on 
9,^5kH2 a^ 7:00 pan., and on 
9J35kIfe at 9:00 p.m. (I0);in the 
summer months, use the 25 meter , 
• band on"ll,795kHz. (11) -Dcuschc ' 
Wdic, finom^^^t^^ Kigali relay sta- 
tion iri' Rwanda, Central! Africa, - 



is on the 16, 19, and .;^5; meter , 
bands cluring the ^y. (12) Write 
to Dciischc -Wdle, D-S Kbln I, . : 
Pos^ach ' 100 444^S io hdvc ;your ' 
name put on their, mailing list for 
program, sdic^ules. (13) Sackvill^ % • 
New Brunswick, relays from 7:00 ^ 
p.m. to~9:10 p.m. <vv li;865kHz 
on the 25 meter band year round, 
and on 15,665(cHz on the. 19 meter 
band during the sununer. months.; 

(14) Austria: broadcasts on 
v9,770kH2 on the 31 ^cter band. . 

(15) Switzerland broadcasts on 
9,535kHz on the 3l petcr^nd. 

(16) Radio Berlin 'Interrational', - 
from Eiast Germany, tran^nits on^ 
5,955kHz/^nd , 9,730kHz. /(17)f . 
Eteusche^ Weli? has. Vhurzhach- 
riditen"; at 6:00 jp.m., 8:00 p.m., 
and 10:00 p.m. (18) B.^nning 
Germ^fn ' students ian listen to . 
^^Lemt Deutsdi' bd der deutsd\en 
>Yelle'* at 6:30 p,m. and 9:30 p.m. 

on the 31 and 49, meter bands.' ,j, 
j(i9) Radio Canada International,, 
from Montreal, ' traxfeinite^frpm 
10:45' a.m. to 11:15. a.m. .on the 
13, 1^, and 19 meter bands, on 
21,59?kHz, 17,«20kHr, ,and 
15,325kHz. 120) BBC, London, 
, transmits- throughqut the day. (21) 
HCJB, **Die Stimme^er Andcn," 
from Quito, -Ecuador * N.B. comes 
in loud and dear every xiight. (22) ^ 
Radio. Mos%x)w. (23) Radio Japan 
broadcasts at 1 0:.0Q a.m. on 
17,825kH2 and 21,535kHz claily. 
(24) . Radio Peking. (25) Radio 
Cairo. (36) Before you buy a ra-' 
dio, piease consult with a person ' 
who knows .something about 
SWL. (27) Fdr proper antenna 
construction, write ' to Deusdie 
Wdic or the BBC for a brochure. 
.(28)* Rclord. only* those broadcasts 
that^come in loud and clear. (29) 
The profelssional radio- announcer 
speaking his., native tongue is the 
ideal target ^zmguage modd for 
the student^at any Icvd. ' ^ . 



. /rt 1^90, tfu first official 'count of^mer^ 
icons -, turned ^lip siightly less than four 
milium — which it • to \ say, someMng 
'iinier half the numbrr^of^ipeopU who' 
' livtd ■ in the New Ydrk ^metropolitan - 
area m 1974. r 

When tl& Bureau ' of ^ the Census ' be;- . 
gins its 20th decenniat county ' m 7980, 
it fwiU' take" a . lot mare than ' battalions 
of head<dunlers to gather the many^ 
kindf of data now need^ And sOy. the 
Bureau of the Cerisus is turning to tfi 
latest* methods of countin^--and of 
^tsqchirtgpedpla^ouria^doiL > 

A major effort is' underway to - 
develop a computcr-assistrd in- 
struction (CAI) system within'" the. 
Census' Bureau in Washington, 
D.C.; one of the largest data col* 
* lection and data processir^ orj^ini-^ 
•zations in the World. It employs over 
400 pcopte just to operate sind main-- 
. tain the computing equipment used 

in processing Census jobs. 
- - Responsibility for training com- 
<^uter operauon^^ personnel and the 
300 prbgramcr^ employed in th^'Eu-; 
reau is in. the Training Bran'ch^ 
located;, in the Systems \ Software 
Divi^ojn. The Training Branch con- 
sists cf four full-time ^'programihg 
instructors, ^ four t/uU-time nonpror* 
4graming instruaors whb train those 
'.who operate the conjputers, and the 
newly created CAI Section.. 

Boreau Training Needs 

The Census Bureau has numerous 
training needs in tiie computer opcr;- * 
. auons.t^arca^ many of them . critical. 
New employees must be trained to- 
opcfate equipment. Because com- 
putcrs can "become obsolete after as ^ 
little" as . fivc^^ y^ars, / new /equip- 
ment aind perifdi^iais are constantly 
'being acquired,^/" and enhancements 
and modiGcations are often' made on 
" existing 'equipment- |I*cople must, be 
" trained to opex^ate this new or im- 
I>roved eqolpmenL . 



Furthermore, computed operators 

^ work three nonrotatiog, shifts, which* 
' means thaC training - classes- inust be 
^conducted ^diu:ing all three shifts. 
The burdeK . on the four nohpro- •*«. 
-panning ins^ctors, who mtust teach ^ 
^ many as 15" courses per. semester 
. to each of ^ibbcthree shifts^ is ^bviou^^^ 

Prospective; ' programers . have spfe- 
- dal*. training, needs. New employees 
must Ipam tiie cqmputor .languages 
^^^ust6. '^iJiht. ^wt^Uy some .of which 
have bleai niodifi^ to * fit ^specific ' 
' Bureau requirements. It *is . difficulty 
if not impossible, , to leam these lang- 
uages through, ^.on-the-job training; 
. Beyond .^ihesc^ ilnmediate needs 
are the_ lesu-ning^ and .implement-^ 
" lr%^ornew tedmiques uiat are con- 
stantly being developed' in the .conir 
p^ng , iidd/ These ^ are ' taught . iii" 
. continuing education courses con- 
ducted on a semester basis fxiiich like 
a college curriculum.; 



whether' responses are Arrect. or in- 
correct and' wh)fl Also, students may 
be branched ;^ to ^ remed'«ai or .^n- 
depth. .instruction according to ' needs 
or desires. r • 

4 ^. ' f 



^As|V>ciatlon fbr> Educational Com- 
munications- and Technolo^ 1976. Re-" 
^^^■inted frcwn Audiovisual Instruction, 
mU 1976. 



How CAI Can Help 

Investigation Jed to the j:x)ndusion 
that com(;uter-assisted instruction ; 

. would help, meet many : ^ training 

' needs, pne hope' was tha^; CAI, 
which- utilizes a computer; . a curri- 
culum developed for or adapted to 
the computer, 'and a termipal 
through which the student interacts - 
with the system, mighto reduce 'the 
wear and. tcar ^'on-^the'^four inistruc- 

' tors of ''nonprograming employees. T 
Although CAI is often conddered ' 
not to be cost-effective, minimal in- 
vestments was needed in this case. 
Since -the Census /Bureau processes 

^^most^ of its data on a confisora^on 
of three UNIVAC llOS^s and one 
^ UNIVAC 1 110/ only J^ Scyr rental'ij 
luminals were needed." 
The generally" recognizdd advan- 

*• ts^es of CAI also "entered^ ^nto its 
selection as an instructi^naf method- j 
Stud^nt^ leam ^at thdt^ individual 
rates, neither rushed, nor delayed. 
' by ^ other .students; students are , 
active in the learning situation and 

-receive immediate cnjikedback. as to 



CdoperaiHve: Effort . 

^ Because the Bufeau was alreiidy. 
using a' configuration of UNIVAC 
comput^- and becs^ise * UNIVAC 
^^.^frafr. actively Evolved in CAI, that 
' dunpany was selected to support the 
CAI eCTc^t at Census, 'the one CAI 
.terininal UNIVAC was supporting 
. at that time, the Uniscope-100, Vas 
found to be adequate for our needs. 

IJNIVAC^ose the Census Bu- 
reao as one^f^three test sites for the 
initial, implementation of" ASET 
..{Author^ System fo{^ EducatioQ and 
Training). This new CAI language, 
developed by. UNIVAC, combines' 
arA greatly enhances the features of 
their earlier lan^ages. .Under^ ttes 
coopmitive effort, computer software 
for ASET would be provided without 
charge ^ in exchange for. help in de- 
bugging the language. ' . . . - • 

■ " ■ . * " ^ s 

l>eveIopmeAt of CAI Training 

^ Sirfcc° its^ creation, the CAl Sec- 
tion «^f the f Training Branch has 
been headed by John^ Lijgther; it 
now consists of two educators and a 
computer engineer. . Their majb^ re- ^ 

*. sponsibility^ is coarse developments 

^ and evaluation. Lesser respon^bili- 
ties include traihing other izistructbrs 
■and assistsnjg them in course design, 
CAI strategy and coding, and eval- 
uation.' ; ' " - - — 

_ The first JCAI effprt was directed 
h.jtoward computer operations person- 
nel — the people who rtniW|||^^com- 

^uters. Their job, situation adapted:; 
partipularly well* to CAL^ The first- 

^ cora'sc* -Addressed computer console 
operatioif in general, with, emphasis, 
on difficult situations tl^at pan de« 
velop during^ the "proccsang of Cent 

^sUs data - Xp^'oductiofi rufis), which . 
conifwrise *the bulk of daily work,* 
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. and the' procedures for overcoming 
> them. Course formA combined con* 
' sole simulation, ' questions concern- 
: ing tlA choices availabfe, and analy- 
^ >ai ot answers and keyins (the re- 
- spotises to messages or actions of the 
com'putcr). Some exercises required 
. only a> kcyin;. others required 'stu- ' 
. dents to answer a series, of. questions 
based oh* a simulated console situa- 
* tioh. -Each answer, led either tp a 
,new question or to the .presentation . 
of new^dkta' froHiSwhich to- make ^ 
:furtKer decisions and responses, 
(Simulation can be/done'' quite effec- 
tively on a< Uniscope-lOd terminal. 



for both the Uniscope and the com- 
puter console^ are Vjuipped with 
'^cathode ray tube (CRT) display 
screens.) 

The Future of CAI at the Bureau 

Wh^n thie course is completed, it 
will be presented to a test popula-' 
tion to determine whether the less6n 
is coherent and understandable and 
if, everything functipns smoothly^ 
Revisions can be made in -the course 
if difficulties arc encountered. Xfier 
students ^fake a course, the ASET 
language can supply the , instructor 
with progress reports, tlnal repoi9«. 



student answer and- branching pat- 
terns — all ' the data needed, for 
instructional ' planning. 

It is anticipated that CAI courses^ 
will be developed for.' use during the 
1980 • Decennial Census. Programing 
courses wilt, be partially converted* 
to CAI. Eventually, additional media 
will be used with the CRT idisplay 
screen of the CAI terminal; Slides, 
microfiche, videotapes, ^audiotapes, 
and graphics diisplay terminals 
be" uscd'i^ conjunction with .this 
terminal. The future of computer- 
assisted iristructiori./ai ;'the Census . 
Bureau seems assured. 
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; A COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 
EXPERIMENT 



Project Interchange was conceived 
as an ex]:)crinient^ that would devise 
alternatives .for :<iisSeminating edu- 
cational . innovadoi^ through ^e 
National Diffusion Network. 
. The initial planning assumed** that 
o classroom teachers could suggest 
innovadons to which the network 
could respond. Following fuhdij^g^ 
.in the summer of 1975, planning 
^ began with a^ scries of ^conferences 

among a numb^ of groups; 
\ * teachers in th^ Torrance Unified* 
School Distria, California, and in 
the parochial schools of the Archdi- 
ocese of San Francisco with 
• experts in the office of the superxn* 
lQu!af*bf ^oois in Santa Clara. 
County and in the office of the slate 
edutadon facilitator at Chic5 Slate' 
University. . , 

Then in late 1975 teacher-coordi- 
nators from- the two school districts 
involved ^ected **key teachers" 
who had demonstrated interest in 
and experience with personalized 
education. 

In FAruiary 1976, the key teach- 
ers, project staff, evaluators, and 
expert, resource people met "to be- 
come acquainted and to. make final 
decisions about topics raised at the 
planning meetings. After simulated 
teleconferencxs with key' teachers 
and projea staff, each r^on began 
to plan its own local simulation 
, broadcasts. 

In this way, teachers became fa- 
miliar and comfortable with the 
emerging technology of satellite tele-, 
conferencing. During thdr telecon- 



^Funds for Pnsjca •Interchange 
Title III, IXsscminatxon of Educational In- 
- novatioDs, . Elemaitary-Socondary Education 
Act (£S£A). The Legal Education Agency 
was the Samta Clara County Superintendent 
. . of Sdiools. Technical support came £rom Na- 
. tional' Aeronaodcs and Space Admimstratxon 
^ (NASA) headquarters, MASA/Ames Research 
"CJcntcr in 'Mount^dn View,. California; 
: ; . Wcscingbouse Coq>oratioa: the PubBc Sovice 
! Sateifite . Consortiunk (PSSC); and the Vet- 
«m Adminbtratioo* The^NASA-accqned 
v rcxDcrimentcr was die Archdiooese of San 



; ferences teachers had shared cx- 
penences. ideas, questions, and 
strategies on such issues ss **Moti- * 
yatinj; the Passive/Reluctant 
Learner," 2ind **Pecr and Cross-Age 
^ Tutoring." ^ 

In March and . April 1976, the 
regions held from one to three simu- 
lated teleconferences. These simu- 
lations, observed and ^commented on 
by the outside evaluators, were of 
great value inn^efining teachers' tele- 
conferencing techniques. More im- 
portant, the key teachers b^n to . 
tatec . coiitrol •.of the project ' in the 
simulation phase and to shape the 
future satellite^ '^broadcasts so that 
they would meet their needs. The 
. t<^ch<ars learned in this ^ phase, for 
c^amj^e, that out^de- authorities <, 
often became authority figures who* 
impeded^ rather than facilitated, ^ 
interchange among teachers. When 
the actual teleconferences took place, 
such ^outside authorities played only 
small roles". 

Although planning fcr the acti^al. 
teleconferences had begun in early 
1976, final preparations coiiki not 
be completed until data from the • 
simulation broadcasts were im Tht 
satellite was launched in January, 
tested and positioned in , February, 
and . eclipsed in March and .'April. 
That -leit May for ^rogrannng. Al-' - 
though teachers have a hectic sched- 
ule in May (the end of the s<^ool 
year), three full interchanges were 
scheduled for May 10, 14, and 19, 
1976. Many "Other interested tcach-^ 
ers watched the interchanges andU 
"participated by! passing their com- 
ments and questions, through, the 
local key teadhers. All key teachers 
and project staff partidpatcd in an 
evaluation broadcast on May 21 . 
The Project Interdiange Consortiimi 
Coxxmiittee also held one of its regu- 
' lac meetings via satellite on May 
26. . , 

Technical Design of the Project 
FVograms ori^nate irom the Edu- 
cational TdevSton Center in Menlo 



Park; the studios of the Archdiocese 
of San Frandsco. The color prodlic-* 
tiph facilities there include "a studio, 
recording and editing equipment, 
two-camera or single-camera remote 
capabilities, alnd graphics and dark-* 
room fadlities. Any production am ' 
be transmitted live as well as re- 
corded. 

The television ■ material for CTS , 
broadcasts originates at<:.the ETV 
Center in Menlo Park. The ITFS 
signal is transmitted ' from Menlo; 
Park and is recdved at the NASA' ' 
Ames R«earch Center (ARC) at 
Moffett Field, California, under the 
terms of an agreement with ARC 
for using its ground transmitter. The 
recdved signal is down-converted 
into baseband video and audio diian- 
nds an<f is interfaced with the ARC 
transmitter system. The ARC trans- 
mitter, output power can b; adjusted 
to saturate the 200-w:att CTS power 
tube. 

The CTS satellite relays the pro- 
grams to recdyers in San Frandsco*, 
Los Angdcs,''and Chico- where the 
^gkal is interfaced with existing 
ITFS systems and' CCTV systems 
' and so transmi^eii to schools. « 

In discussions -(vith previous satel- 
lite users, it was learned that it was 
necessary *to overcome the delay of 
approximately half a second ca.used 
by the satdlite transmission. In a 
remote location, speakers are con- 
fused whdi they experience a delay 
in' hearing thdr voices come back on 
the tdevision speaker. 
* . in cooperation with the tdephone 
company, a . standard push-to-talk ' 
handset was used witlv a separate 
audio line connected from the tele- 
phone to the televidon speaker. ^ 
Thus, while the telephone is off Ae 
hook during an interchange, the 
person wishing to ask a question 
picks up the handset and pushes the 
button. This simultaneously acti« 
vates the mouthpiece \ microphone 
and mutes the tdevision speaker. 
When the teacher completes the 
question, he or she rdeases the but- 
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\ tm^^xA hc^ the response over the 
telev£siofi's(et speaker. 

► o-^c.^;^ . .5., • 

Tcedhack fadlid^ are important 
features, enabling teachers in schools 
to exchange Infonnation, ask and- 
answer qucstipns^^^and even {M-escnt 
graphs, drawing, and other ma? 
teriab during a- program's discusaon 
period, i^tcsponses ^ from teachers 
hundreds of nailcjr apart are relayed 
via telephone fines. ^ ^ , \ - 
Teachers' - conuncnts arc - chan- 
. ~^ neled via the iclcphone line through 
the Educational Television Center in 
Mcnio ^PSrk? to NASA V sending fsi- 
'tr cility and beamed by satellite to alt 
partidpahts in the network^. Toch- 
ers do notr have to convene in a 

JccBiraL place in their school system 
for the programs; they can stay at 

.their sdiqols and participate through 
their existing televi^on distribution 
system, o > 

V Several audio return systems were 
considered iluring .the planning 
stages, but budget limitations re- 
-quired an inexpensive- yet functional 
system. In coordination with the 
telephone company, it was found 
that the least expensive and most 
effective system wcnild use a stan- 
dard telephone in the viewing loca-^ 
. tions. The 5^:hools in each major 
viewing area call a ^ local munber. - 
^ These local 'calls are **mixcd" 'with 
an audio mixer and the output be- 
comes one^ long distance call to the 
Menio Park Studio. " % 

Evaloationc Objectives One^ Two o 
Program and technical models for 
live tC2chcr-to-tcachcr interchange 
via - the Communications Technology 
SateUite and landline systeniis, were 
developed and proved' very successful: 
Teachers communicated among 
themselves and with the project staR* 
in . the studio and, by the end of the 
CTS broadcasts, , were telling ^ the ^ 
project staff, what , content .they ^ 
needed and how they wanted .it_pr^ 
sented during the satellite cbroad- 
. casts. ? ■ - ^ ^- ■■ " 
They were doing this from Tor- 
rance (Los Angeles County, Califor- ^ 
nia), to Chico (Butte 0>unty, Cali- 
fornia), sCnd to the key teachers and 
project staff in the San Francisco 
Bay Area and back again. Their .at- 
titudes' toward the project staff and 
the use of CTS achieved and stayed 
^ It a high positive level. They pre- * 
erred teadier-to-teachcr dialogue 



over formal presentations by an 
expert or experts on a given topic. 
By the end of the third .interchange, 
teachers felt "conrfortable and in con- 
trol of the system. . - 

r> ■ ■ ■ . 

Evaluadon: Objective Three 

The technical support system of 
Project^ Interchange' has worked very 
iwelL /There were a few minor initial 
problems (for example, television 
sets not \vorking or'* two or more 
teachers'^ talking at once) but these 
were corrected by the time of the 
final broadcasts. The teachers are 
interested in adding to the tele- 
' commiimcations system the capacity 
to participate in telephone or com- 
puter conferences between the satel- . 
lite broadcasts. 

Telephone conferences have been 



held on a regional basis and can be 
conducted oh a statewide basis at the . 
,nccessary high-grade level by usix^ a 
simple system-design change de^ 
velopcd by one of the project engi- 
neers. Computer- conferences arc 
also p)ossible as Projea. Interchange 
is a participant in the NASA. 
PLANET computer teleconferencing 
network and, by locating, additional 
terminals in the- schools, teach- 
ers could expand this method- of 
tcacher-to-tcacher interchange. 

Evaluation: Objective Four . 

A project ms^nagement plan was 
designed and carried out. This plan 
included selerting (by competitive ^ 
aflirmative-actibn bidding) two ex- 
ternal evaluators for the project. 
Their formative evaluations played a . 
significant role in the direction and 



Bad^ound of the Project 



In the past IG years there have 
been great advances in satellite com- 
munications technology. The advent 
of synchronous orbiting satellites and 
the development of small, reliable,- 
^ high-powered devices such as NASA's 
ATS-6 chave put communicadon via 
satellite within reach of educators. 

The Cf mmunications . Technology 
Satellite (GTS), a joint Canadian- 
American vciiture designed to reach 
smalU low-cost,. uscrK>perated groilhd 
terminals in the 12 GHz band, is the 
newest and most ^advanced of 'these 
satellites. 

Sincc^ l969 it has been NASA's 
policy/' to .encourage^ worthwhile 
public-interest experimentation on its 
ATS-scrics satellites. In .1974-75, for 
• example, dozens of experiments were 
^carried out on ATS-6 in Appalachia 
(teacher in-service) and the Rocky 
Mountain states <carecr education). 
' ivIASA provides satellite time and 
exercises satellite command and con* 
trol functions according to a schedule 
set up by NASA and the satellite 
users. A user organization is re- 
s^nable for providing resources to 
develop, operate, and • evaluate its 
experiments. NASA does not fund 
user activity. 

In August, 1974 a consortium of 
CalLTomia school districts submiucd 
a plan entitled **Projcct Interchange** 
to NASA. The plan envisaged li^ng 
CTS to: 

• develop a model for live interchange 
about common or persistent prob- 
lems in individualizing instruction 
by . geographically separated 'class- 



room' teachers; . 

• generate **teacher. specifications" 
for future development of techno- 
logical support systems; 

• plan, use, and evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness : of the technological- 
support systems of the project; and 

• evaluate and report activities and. 
. outcomes of the projects 

All three members of the ronsor- 
'.tium. shared a longstanding and firm 
commitment to: (1) teadier and staff 
development; (2) systematic develop- 
ment of individualized instruction; 
and (3) cost-effective application of 
electronic ^ technologies (computers 
and television, for examp}e). 

Moreover, two school districts (the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco «and 
Torrance Unified) operated fixed- 
service instructional televi^on sta- 
tions. It was the projea*s further 
intent to cxperimbit in ihteriadng 
satellites and existing ground-dis-- 
tribution systems. 

The consortium members believed 
that a satellite-based demonstration 
would help overcome teacher isola- 
tion while acceleratix^ the develop- 
ment of teacher attitudes and com- 
petencies needed « for implementing 
individualized instruction that would 
be . supported by "electronic com- 
munications. 

On November . 29, 1974, after a 
review of '*Projea Interchange" by 
the NASA CTS Proposal Evaluation 
Conuninee, the expcriss^nt was 'ap- 
proved for indusion in the CTTS Com- 
munication ^ User Experiments >s 
Experiment #16. 
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outcomes of the project. 

The project was operated with 
minimum st^ size- and facilities. 
• There were very limited funds Tor the 
part-time staff, and the participating 
agencies donated use of their facil- 
ities. Gtf the $145,000 total budget 
received, approximately S45,00Q 
-went for CTS receivers,^ related 
equipment, telephone so^rice costs, 
and' overhead to the L^l Educa- 
' tion Agency. At the beginning of the 
project's search for funds, one agen- 
cy director iri Washington, D.C. who 
was knowledgeable about satellites 
said tke project couldn'^t be done' for 
less than SI, 000,000. It was done 
and, • because of staff and teacher 
.dedication, done rather well foi 
much less than that amount. 

Continaing Activities- 

Tbe second phase of Project Inter- 
change took place in May and June 



of 1977. The content focus of Phase 
II was spedal education with an 
emphasi:; on integrating the learn- 
ing disabled^ child into the regular 
dassroori. This ]X>rtion of the pro- 
ject was entirely fimded by the par- 
ticipating districts and consequently 
was limited in'stafif and number of/ 
conferences. The two teleconference 
of'iPhas! II — one atnong the Ph 
I key tjfeachers and. another betx^een 
project/ staff and participants^ in a 
conf^cnce on Satellites in/ Special 
Edwation held at the University of 
K^mtucky— were both ^ghly suc- 
ssful.- 

A third phase of 
the consortium gro; 
ing base change.^roject Interchange 
became the Spcaal Education Satel- 
lite Project ,(Si:SP). From October 
1977 to March 1978, funded by a 
grant from^ the National Institute of 
Education, the consortium (the 




c projea saw 
and the fundr 
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Cotmdl /for. Exceptional . Children, 
the University of Kentucky and the 
Educzuional ^ Televisifon Center) 
playuied a ; four-year project to use 
telecommunications tedinologies, es- 
cially satellite, to promote imple- 
mentatioij of PL 9^-1^2 the Educa- 
tion, of All Handicapped Children 
Act. The SESP plan jenvisions using 
computer and -video (t^onfefendng for 
the delivery of teacher education and 
technical assistance to/ school districts 
1 as well, as the direa' delivery of ser- 
. vices and informatioiij to handicapped 
children and theiy parents. The 
SESP Consortium is cturcntly await- 
ing operational fimding from NIE. 

• 1 . 
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This artide is about adult educa- 

. tion >ia ITV and radio. However, its 

; onphasii is not on the tedmology of 
tdecommunication. Instead, it deals 
with a prol>lem that Diane Dormant 
has labeled /^the londihess of the 
long-ndistahce learner." 

My experiences with * fiinctional 
literacy through ' radio in dcvdbping 
nations, and esoteric enrichment. 

„_lhrou^ jdcvisio n in the dev dopcd 
nations, rcveal_ a common factor 

' among all consumers of mass- educa- 
tion: ^they are londy. In an attempt 
to avoid the incffidendes of the con- 
yentioxral - dr^ssroom,' tdecommunica- 

^ tion has also throi^ away the hid- 
den strengths of trztditibnat educa- 
tional 'systeoosJ.' The- engineers have 
consistently disrcgautied feedback 
from the Sdd and gone about creat- 
ing solutions for nonexistent prob- 
Jems.^If NfPATI (Midwest Projea 
on^ Airborne Tdcvised Instruction), 
wi^ an airplane that, flew thousands 
x>f^ feet in the sky and bounced back 
the broadcast, was a £dlure, then' 
these'*^eIecommtmication lechnolb- 

' ^sts have created an ATS-E (Ap- 
plied Tedmology Sat?llitc-F) to or- 
bit thousands of miles in space to do 

•just about the .same thing. Producers 
of the Tcducafional message have not 
done any better, dthcr. Basing; the- 

, dedapn on bodyyiicoMants, they have 
concoued cute gimmidcs^ against 
chattnd-swit<&ng. As a rsult, we 

^ have adult' Sesame Streets that turn 
off the serious learner and patromze 

. the' public at their lowest coinmon 
denominatm*. Some notabte..attempts 
provide^, a support system- lor stu- 
dents imrolled ./or credit- Howeveri - 
miidi.raore has to be done. 

" Two Faccs of Learner Loneliness 
Adult learners who \vatdi educa- . 
tional tdevision pn^rams complain 
ajbouc two types of human inter- 
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action that * they miss: . (1) reassiu*- 
ances and xdnforcement Jronr an in- 
structor, and (2) nusery-sharing and 
mutual learxung with their peers. 
(Ciuiously enou^,^ very few children 
make, similar complaints about their • 
educational - tdevision. Thb is prob- 
ably because they frequently watch 
the programs in groups, or they- 
have not acquired the .need for in- 
teractive instruction, or they arc 
mudi more easily attracted by the 
intrinsic interest-value of the me- 
dium, or all of the above.) 

So what if the learner is londy? ' 
We are in the educational budncss 
and- not in the organizational busi- " 
ncss. I am not pleading for a'reduc- 
.tion of learner loneliness in order to 
sound humarustic, but^ to provide 
cost-effective, remote-control ;^curri- 
culums. Becausd the learner misses 
the instructor, she or, he is likdy to 
miss the confidence, - dariGcation, 
comfort, and cpmi^nitjjftcnt of a con- 
ventional classroom. A 

Confidence. Praise - and personal 

- feedback &om an authority figure do . 
wonders for the student's self-imag^. 
A mature student may * .not need 
such feedback, but this type of 

■•student, rardy need^ educanon 
through telecommunication. 

Clarification^ ^^pt even the most 

^experienced instructional vdevdopcr 
can antidpatc all the different ways 
in which learners -get confused.. A 
single, simple misunderstanding 
early in any learning process can 
fmstrate the student^ for ; a long 
time. An' instructor can effidently 
and effectivdy unblock the learning, 
process ^hrou^ a brief individual- 
ized remedial instruction. 

ComforL Ei^en if a student never 
has occasion to use tutorial contacts 
wxdi'' the teadier, it is reassuring to 

^Jcnow that^ someone .is available in 
case 9f instrucdonal emcrgendes. 

. CommitmenL, * If all instructional 
^interactions were confined' between 
the learner and the tube, even the 
hi^y-motivat«l^^per^^*^ould post- 



pone his or her assignments to pur- 
sue * other distractors. Commitment 
to another human bdng— to the in^ 
structor — hdps the learner take the 
instructional tasks-seriously. 

Becajjse the learner misses the- 
peers, she or he is 4ikdy to miss 
the companionship, ; comparison, 
collaboration, and competition of a 
conventional classroom. . ^^ 

, Companionship. Misery (and joy) . 
loves company. In a classroom, the 
learner * can. share his or her de- 
_ pressions and delights with others -j 
an^ find camaraderie in a conunon 
p^uit. 

Comparisons. In spite of the vir- . 
tues of criterion-referenced testing, J 
mpst humaoi learners need to locate 
themsdvcs • in a norm-referenced 
spaced Knovring how one*s per-, 
formanjcc comp2u*es with that of. 
one's peers is not a 'neurotic obses-> 
sion but an essential dement in ac> 
quiring a more realistic self-concept. 

Collaboration. ^ Even without a 
formal pejer-tutoring^ program, con- 
siderable collaborative learning 
takes place in . any group of students?: 
'Talking to each other in a dassrobin 
frequently ^results in gaining-mutuaL. ; 
insists and clarifications. Often 
students hdp eadi other more ef- 
Edently than an instructor can be- 
cause they share a common language 
and learning. \ ^' 

Competition. An optimum levd of 
competition^creates powerful motiva- 
tion for learning. Attenq)ting td^ do 
better than the other learner as an^ 
individual, or the other class as a. ' 
»team, has been one of the hidden 
strength^ of conventional classrooms. 

Reducing Isolation in Learning -> 

How can we reduce the- loneliness 
of the lolig-distancc' learner and re- ^ 
capture the hidden assets of the "7 
dassroom? This is .not a dmple 
problem with a j^^e answer. How- • 
ever, the solution seems to lie in, the • - 
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r dicectidn <^ reassuring the learner 
. that personal contacts are possible 
^ interested instructor and 
.:oommuna! companions. This tone 
;. - Gan be built into the instructional 
r program during its design, develop-^ 
» iMnt^ .and revision; it can be added 
/ C On during dissemination and utili- 
- zationT 



»ble Design Techniques 

/ ' Using a credible instructor. The 
televised coUrsc has to be associated 
vnth an affective, authoritative fig- 
ured Few authoritative figures pro- 
ject a personal loui^; and if we can 
identify a diarismatic content spe- 

. cialist, there b no need to hide her 
or his face. We do riot want a con- 
. tinuous talking, face, but we also do' 
not want interminable, impersonal 
voice-overs. ^ 

Featuring friendly feedback. Ef- 
fective instruction requires active 
liearner^ response and appropriate 
feedback. FSSidiy in^ruction sug-: 
gests that sudi feedback be in terms 
of how other learners' haye done. 
Rather than shewing the correa 
response from a master* performer, it 
more d^drable ta show a number 
of average responses . from typical^ 
learners.^ " 

Designing discxissions . and de- 

"bates. A tiseful device for handling 
unanticipated learner problems^^and 

-increasing the visibility other 
learners is to follow up eadi tele-.^ 
vised lesson with a s^ntaneous dis- 
cussion among . typi(^ learners. If 
these leamirs arc unable, to reconcile 

■any major difTcrcnccs, the host- 
instructor may intervene; 

Planning formative ezmluatipn. 
Most tdcvised instruction undergoes 
formative evaluation and revision of 



the content and the format. How- 
ever, such evaluation seldom* takes 
into account any aspect of the de- 
livery system. Consequently, the ef- ^ 
fective learning 'of the tryout sub- 
jects (who have the undivided at- 
tention of many people) is seldom . 
replicated in remote-learning situa- 
tions. ^ Truly functional ^formative 
evaluauoii requires the addition of 
typical-use testing where the prob- 
• lems of the forlorn learner arc identi- 
fied and attended to. " . . 



Useful Utilization Techniques 

^Bringing out the big brother. 
Each individual learner working 
through a televised' course should 
"have the option, of personal, contact 
^ with an .instructor. Such contact 
• can be maintained in a^variety of 
ways: (1) The British Open Univer- 
sity reputedly supports a large. part 
of the national postal system so that 
no enrolled learner is cvcp- lonely. _ 
Guidance and feedback letters have a 
number of advantages, but mail is 
slow and form-letters are imper- 
sonal. (2) Cassette tapes r>crmit con- 
versational feedback with a greater 
degree of intimacy* However, they 
do ppl pcnnit„real-time dialogues. 
(3) Telephone technology, with its 
tolWree Unes, permits the instructor 
and learner to talk at regular, pre-* 
scheduled times and during emer-- 
gendte. Whenever the learner is 
bafiled or the instructor is. curious, 
it becocpcs possible to. contact each 
other personally o^ the telephone. 
' (4) A local learning resources center ^ 
with an instruaor/monitor^ permits 
all of the preceding techniques with 
. the added option of face-to-facc 
meeting. , * 



Facilitating friendships- unth 'fel' 
low learners. Here arc some utili- 
zation techniques that^ensiu-e inter*, 
action among learners:. (1) The 
course may begin with a local ori- 
^ entatiori meeting during which past 
, and • present learners can get - ac- 
quainted with each other. The de- 
livery system can also provide peri- 
odic; updated lists of learners. (2) 
The design of the televised lessons 
(and of adjuna ^udy guides) can 
strongly Encourage and support 
team learning.. Instruction can be 
structured to utilize functional as- 
pects of peer tutoring and personal- 
ized systems of instruction (PSI). (3) 
•Follow-up activities can encourage 
the learners to share and apply 
their skills and knowledge with 
friends and colleagues. For example, 
simulation - games and discussion 
gmdes can facilitate such sharing. 

■\.r- ; ''^ . 

Mass3du<^^oi^ by Masses 

Telecommunication technology for 
ma$s education is -hot merely the 
hardware, nor even the ' coursewaurc, 
but a complete system with humaji 
faces. Reducing the laming unit 
to the individual learner may be 
ihstructionalty efficient in the short 
term, but may not be motivationally 
efTcctive in the long run. Sugges- 
tions for bringing back the talking 
face and the heterogenous ^.group 
may 'appear to-^bc as anachronistic 
as. the horse cavalry. However, we 
aae not able to use even a small 
portion of the sophisticated hardware 
and the innovative instruction when . 
very few people enroll in bur broad- 
cast courses. Maybe it is time to ex- 
periment with dissemination and 
bringing back the people. 
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Abhotigli ' tcMectures bave beezi 
lueii for more^^^^ 
nm axid industry » %vidiin die 
lak discade Wye educators- put them 
to cactenave practical use. Tbc tele- 
Jecture : traditiinnally has :^usei long- 
jdisQiKre 'tdfl^hbae sendce^attadial 
W aix^>Iifyiixg equipment. This 
transmits ^an iiis^truaor^s remarks 
from one location to scra^d inter- 
connected classrooms, generally Mo- 
cated great distances from one an- 
othcr. Now, widi both capabilities 
and convenience incrcasiag, ..many 
states are using this medium to bring 
nationally and intcmatioDally 
Imqwn experts to dassrboms* 
„r The Kansas^ Regents Netwoiic has 
initiated somC; innovative conc^ 
this form of teadiing by tdepbone. 
It began Mrith the devdopmcnt of a 
tidenetwork by K^msas State ; Uni- 
versity about years agp. At 
that time; educators' were isearching 
for a method oF\extending the uni- 
versity V educational experiences to 
remote, rural. 1 locations. The med- 
iums of tdevisimx and radsb; were 
ex^iorcd; with die economics of eadi 
cqnsdered from several ' viewpoints. 
It was eonduded ' that the tdenet- 
woiic offered pasnbilities lacldi^ in 
bothrradio and tdevision.: Hrst, the 
cost .of the equipment was approxi- 
matdy one. pendent of that for. tele- 
vision cquipoatet. Second,, the tele- 
nctwqrk pemntted two-way eommu^ 
nicaticni, whidi was laddng in, both 
tdewsion' and^^ icadio.^ T^ tdcnct* 
work also aUp 

of talented and; qt^lified persons. 
Infonhation could bc^ chsseminatecL to 
a. vast audience at one ^^tneTwithbut 
having to trayd from iplace^to pbi^^ - 
Perfa2^ the most impor^nt attri- 
butes of [ the tdenetwo^lc were the 
time and human : resources con**- 



mui^^ and /;rechnoiogy ;M9f7^. He' 
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served, atlbng with substantial sav- 
ings in energy consumption. 
- Many iother states have tdefttione- 
assisted systems, but none ^operates 
exactly like the Kansas Regents 
Netwoik.- For exajxg>Ie, Gerald 
'.^.McKay' wrote that the , network at 
the University of Minnesota-Minne- 
apolis utilized ampIiScadon throi^ 
a radio broadcast console, with ex- 
tenson meetings hdd on general 
community information topics. And 
at . Dover Hi^ School ' in New 
Jersey, two social studies teachers, 
Raymond Schwartz , and . Richard 
MgPfedy^ used a tddecture system 
to communicate ideas, .'questions^ 
and o{nnions between the classroom 
and major politiceU personalities of 
piir nation. / ' 

In the spring cf 1970, Kansas 
State Univd^ty bf^gmjts. pilot pro- 
gram of * proviSmg instrucdon via 
tdei^one fines to students located 
250 miles- (400,km) from the campus. • 
The .frrsty equipment used was ex- 
tremdy ylai^ge: and cumberspme. It 
consistod of two components wkh' a 
romhtri^cd wd^t of about ' 180 
/"poun^ (811^.. However, the size 
and/wdght were *not the only un* 
desirable features: the quality of 
sound produced was not at all desir- 
able for an educstdonal dassroom 
./ setdng. Modifications were icnade 
throti^out the semester tb~improve 
thecquipmcnt.v . ' . 

At tlie end of the first semest^,*of 
experimentation the^ sponsors , of the 
project,, the univeraty^s division of 
continuing educsftion, analj^ed the 
y'iiata. They eonduded that^ the. tde- 
netwoi^: had^ con^derable 'potential 
in the Sdd oH education and dedded 
to e3q>lore additional possibilities, * 

. Puni^ the summer !pS 1 970, . two * 
tdenetwork' lines were combined, in 
two- locations for. simidtaneous oper- 
ation! £adi .location- was approxi- 
matdy 270 miles (432km) ^ from the 
university, and the two ^^^^^^ 
nnltt (171km) 2q>art.^ (liourses with 
academic CTcdit were ihduded in the. 
^offqrii^; Newly installed tdewntcrs 



were used to provide a visual wHtten 
format in addition to. the audio, 
equipment. The tdewriter, a Victor 
Electro-writer,' provided a large : 
projection stage on which the in- 
smictor could write" ^oomments or 
draw illustrations. These '*2^mbols 
were transmitted over the tdephone 
lines. Another miportant capability 
of the system was that both written 
and verbal communication' could be 
tape recorded for Iat4s- use. 

The revamped audio equipment ^ 
was connected by WATS lines (Wide 
Area Tdecbmmunication Service). . 
The newer equipment had a .^neater 
d^ree of portability, siifte it was 
only half the dze of the ori^nal 
eqmpment. Howevd*, , the quality of 
the audio reproduction vras still ' 
not cndrdy satisfactory. Consider- 
able noise inter f er e nce persisted, but . 
this Was attributable^ to^ the WATS 
lines rather than to the, dectroi&c 
equipment. Aii^ analysis of the noise - 
interference of ^ the system indicated 
that normal line load was the cause. 

-From the^ be^ning, it was fdt 
that this tdenetwork would have to - 
be of the finest quality - btforc it' 
would gain hig^ acceptai^ce. An- 
other type gf transmission system^ 
known as a dedicated tdephohie line, 
was investigatcd^'A dedicated,line in- 
corporates amplific^on w:ithin a . 

. deEbiite range, giving dearer voice 

-transmission withont annoying in-: . 
terference. It-is amilar to tiie ds^ 
A radfo line iised to broadcast ath-^ 
letic events from one dty to another.: 
dty. Dedicated . tdephone lines are" 
now used exdusively, employing 

. orig^latibn equiipment no larger 
than a portable typewriter and 
wdghihg on 13 pounds (6kg). 

The novdty' of" this tetenetwork 
lies in the ;^Lriety of programs that . 
can be devdoped and offered. Both 
tmdeirgraduate and graduate , credit ^ 
courses are taughfe- :Nohcredit pro- 
grams We presented as a community : 
service across tine state. ^Spedal pro- 
grams also are dircctdL to specific . 

"clientele, such as doctors, business v 
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^persons, aind insurance trainecs. 

Onc of the most appealing alspo^ 
the program is that the instruc- ' 
tion may originate wherever "^tho-e is 
a tdephdne. Usually, the Icaurer . 
^mply dials directly into a telenet- 
work tormihal.-' The conversation 
then relayed to. the portable ampli- 
fier. At a dc^gnatcd 'tSni^ both the 
recQving, and sending stations acti- 
rate their units — v.eryw .eunuch "like , 
^nlugging a uCord - into .an electrical 
^(hitlet. When this connection is 
made^ the instruction begins. % 

The 'fclenctwi^k presently has 27 
major location termisials, ' each' of • 
which kas several branch stations. 
These may be divided into subloops 
for individualizing course materials. 
The system has additional capability' 
and could be expanded. An addi- 
tional 20 subldops could easily be 
incorporated. 

* 'While instruction piay originate 
at any of the locations!* the instructor 
usually operates from one of the six 
state-sponsored universities now 
cooperating in "the program. Some 



instructors prefer t6 travel among 
the various »tcs where students^ as- ^ 
semble in 3miall groups. This enables 
some direct contact with students, 
and also provides opportunities, for 
students to see and experience- orig- 
ination ofiat least one session of the 
course. '* . — 

Telcnetwork is not without prob- 
lems. It is a demanding medium in 
terms of instructional planning. Sup- 
portive .materials, such as trans- • 
parencies, handouts, ' grapjis, slides, 
and so , on, are used e)rtenavely in • 
most courses and seem to be almost 
essential. These must bt. prepared^ 
and distributed well before the ac- 
tual class period in which they will 
be used. Each location has^an indi- ^ 
"vidual who serves as monitor. The 
monitor is responsible for equip- 
ment operatipn and local codrdina- 
tion of scheduling and correspon- 
dence. The monitors arc local resi- 
dents who are selected, paid, and 
trained by the Regents Network. 

The universities of Kansas have' 
extended themselves ih^o every part 



oiF the state through the Regents 
Network. Students uke both gradu- 
ate 9nd undergraduate cburses-, and 
professionals keep up tp^ date 
through educational experiences 
carried to them on the network. Re^' 
search is' being' conducted to deter- 
mine the most appropriate^ uses of 
the network. Redevelopment . of 
courses that will match learning ex- 
periences to the unique advantages^ 
and . limitations of this medium con- 
tinues. The R^ents Network has 
proved to be a tremendously, valu- 
able (System for^cducational outreach 
to the extensive rural areas' of. 
Kansas. . - - \ 

The Regents Network is apt to 
become an ingreasirigly valuable 
teaching medium as research and exr 
periencc enable instructors and stu- 
dents to. achieve maximum learning 
results by use of the system. It will 
likely become even more valuable 
•to the people _of Kansas as the need 
to 'conserve time and energy 
increases. 



'St^ ; Umvcrn^ > 
^rcM Mjring in 

landl: 

plenty! bfii^ 

and som^c^the fastest salmon ^leams 
ia the state {or^^^^^^ . 
of Ck>mi&K3X3c).^ univcratics 
gD,^ k b' not un^ 

oq^n,!;.Whflc'i^^ eduicalion^ 
is sCzijqgg^ii:^ to'h2ra 
dcula'jly thepbt 

coaxiad caUc^ Orcgph 'State may be 

tbdayV4MSt Imng dcaitx^ 
■row.'- :' 

'[Die school b^an dabUitng in televi- > 
. siqa*20 yearsagOL Butin 19^^ Libcrt)^r 

Communications, Ina, ownq;^pF the^ 
. Cbrvallis Tdevision: Cable Co., gave 
1 Or^n State hs Channd 5 inperpem 
\^ty. lii the ensuing yeax^ of trials and 

enorsy the school cv<dved into %i^t is 
. vir^aUy the first .**cable- campus" in 

tfic nation. , , 

- ,Th^ of the system is the Kidder 
' Hatl CSa^oom :. Television Center, 
/i^dLis^^ircK^^ by Dr. Harold Liv- . 
-i]:;«;^nL H J_ 
jioBai yt^^ which, after all these . 

years^of 'the teo^olo 

an^absMiction to much of acaiismia. 
: ; xnanNof r^most unusual . 
. cahoi^rPr. . 

a :.WdlHie^oped 

mem tdevmnV^^ makes niy baddes 
rnei^ii^ 

'meetedu^^ 

^ ^ [ O 
>v2u:d strict 

of Dr;rlivi^ as it 

istievg ^the fan jamjcntals 

;famOi2r.pU^ 

'^A^Aiimin^^ to^ / 

dior budgets. 
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scm, in a special Rand Carp: study <rf 
Oregon State^ adaipwldgd^ 
Stnktional^ 1^ is "still ynddy rc- 
ganJcdiwafir^ 

Pktrfdoor^ ftptted over their com- v. 
fortaUe^old h^its. S^^ want ■ 

tliueir classroom perfonnancesavai^^ 

to any^ld Corys^li^ 
who'hs^pencd across tbem on t^ 
Sudi rductance is common. A x^poTt 
by the Aspea l^^ 

Studies asserts that one of the difficult 
obstades of campus cable is faculty 
^'ignorance or inflcsdbility" and tl^ 
tr^tional anxiety over *i^edmoIogiGal 
displaccment^^^ . « 
. After the fb^ fits and starts," Kidder 
HaH now disseminates 40 to 45 hours , 
a week of instruction over Channd 5, 
fipom-Psy .200 at 7:30 a-m. to Math 50 
at 9- p.m. Most^are h^-enrollment 
cotirses^ plus some * compiiter-in- , 
trodwhion fessons to FORTRAN a^ 
05-3/ Studttts can ^watch them in. 
their homes and apartniietits, residence 
haHs, 'QT 'dt in rfive viewix^ ipoms in 
KidderHalL ..^ ^ Z 

By ID^ tabulation, 
more than 7^ of the-eniollecs 

watcii the Icssom pff' the campus. The 
Corvallis l^^Ste^ has about 9300 
houses iiookcd tq> to^caUe but now, 
thn>t^ a new-mi^^ 
slvdents who happen to live in iieaiijy 
Albany and Lebanon can see Channd 

.5, ; " ^ : ■ .;• \: - ' ,^ 

. Over the . school term, the cable [ 
oourses^'havie imre'thw^ 
ments (the campus populadoh is about^ 
I5^00)i whidi hdps allcriate the 
parking. pr6blem that everybody, has v 
and (if you want to delve more deeply . 
into cost effic^e£cies)^^ 
State $40,000. a yeair in classroom costs 
by Rsmdibrmulas. - • 

In addidon ta the in-home viewing 
by cz3d^> Jwad^ also operates a 

five-duaimid - :Cl^^ ynetworic 
that readies intp^ dassr^ in . 18 
odber buildifi^ on campus.. It distrib- 
lites Sp to^l^ hours a week of video 

: >Teaic&fS;h^ ^vSeh time for 

teauiM^ projects, for smaller,.; 



more coiSfortable. groups of' students, 
and one-oh-pne assistance. For more 
cost considerations, departibc^^ 
more firce time to pursue' applications 
V for special funding grants. (llie.Psy- 
cb^logy Department, \^aUe^ b^ tor 
cut its teaching load by three liOurs, 
used the additional time to devdop re- 
seardi grants that resuhed in estab- 
lishing some advanced ^udy.) Again, 
with Rand-type con^txtations, the in- ; 
structional savings amounts to $55,000 
^a ycai^- That is, if TV teaching were 
drofq>ed and the faculty returned to 
conventional nsethods, it would cost 
Or^on' State $55,000 to maintain the 
present levd of instruction: • - \ 
Kidder HaU also programs modcrn^ 
, Janguaige audiotapes on afternoons and - 
evenings on three of 15 available FM 
channels on the cable systoh. These 
• involve noncredit Spanj^' French, 
German, Italian, and Russian. The 
' staff also is trying to devdop some 
tapes on stxidy tnethpds. 

And thdre is xnore: Kidder Hall has 
-started to fill in the 15-minute breaks 
dasscs on the dosed-drcuit 
^ystedo^^yy running promotions for the 
Unitea^'^Godd Nd^bor drive, and 
piiUidty for sdiool plays and other 
campus events. these. are comipleted 
^'productions" with the hdp of Glides 
orfilmdii^ 

The. cost of 3ll this is ridiculously 
low by routine television standards. - 
The Kidder Hall budget ran about 
$69,000« in :'the^bq;inning years and^ 
has groV^ only* $20^000. With somt 
inoo^eV^m sziaall research, grants, 
used:equipment from commercial TV ^ 
statiiiaas^ and-theingenuity of the cen- 
ter's engineers, the TV center now hss 
a professional m6n6chronue fadiity 
>iriui ' the cajxability^pf , transmitting . 
nx>nochro'me~or color TV lessons over 
Channd ' 5. The budget also covers 
maintenance aoid salaries for pro- 
duocrniircctor John Root, three cngi- ' 
neeirs, a secietary,'^and three-fourths of 
Dr. Livingston, wh^. as professor of - 
speech, also'-has dassroon^ duties. On 
occsunon, qualified students are 
brou^t inu ' - - 
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In addition to the usual Student FM 
BS9k> operation tbie campus has.an- 
Wj^ projea that seizes to enhance' its ;. 

. promises oj^cable. 

On the second floor of Shepard 
Hall, skntm Campus Way from K:d<^ 
dcr Hall, about. 134 mostly upperdass 
students 'produce a schedule of more 
conventional television for Channel 
11, . the •community channd on the 
cable system. The "courses" arc run 
.by Dr. Richard J. >yeinman, head of 
the Broadcast Media Communication 
unit in. the department of Spetrch 
Communications. He is dedicated to 
the concept of "hands-on" experience. .. 

It b, in effect, a graded, fuUtime^ ^ 
student-run television station. It 

- presents 15 to 20 hoursa week of regu- , 
lar programs, and firequent ^^spedals", 
for subscribers on the Corvallis cable i 
lines. It aimounts to three hours alight 
Monday jnrough Thursday, and Ore- 
gon State and Cprv^Iis High School 
basketball, football, and wrestling 
matches on wieekends. For a time the 
students were nmnihg. old fllms^-like 
"Flicks of die Ws," featuring "Na- 
bonga", with Buster Crabbe and Bar- 
ton MacLane^ ^ 
Students carry out the whole assort- 
ment of assignments.' One \^student 
might do play-by-play announcing one 
term, then serve as j^XKlucer of a pub- 



term, 
jnusi- 



lic affairs program the next 
There arc interview programs, 
cal variety shows, election night c6v 
cra«e. • / . 

. On the half-hour ni^tly news, the. 
resources include the United Press In- 
ternational wire service, audio reports 
from student newspeopic on the FM 
radio staff, a developing "morgue*' li- 
brary of 35mm slides. Super 8 film 
clip>s of local events, etc The emphasis 
^is local news, with state news a second 
priority, and national and world news 
down the line. 

Weinman has set'up procedures for 
grading performance, "with some dif- 
ficmty/' But what is more vitahto the 
true laming experience is the weight 
of -deadline pressure. He notes tKat the 
students h2^ve developed, the natural 
anta^nisms of televisran production.- 
The producer will grumble about. the 
engihccr5,'^thc directors fume over, the 
^'talent.''. . 

The Shepard Hall operation ^xuhs 
oii a fraction of the Kidder Hall bud- 
get. They iisually grub for money and 
equipmenc To get some 'additional 
funds,^ Weinman set up a student sales 
/iM^rrinent (no" commissions) to rc- 



cnut sponso^ips from' Corvallis mer- 
chants, mostly on 'sporting events. 
Spots cosTsiS to $25. It has hot been a 
bonanza bin, W^nman Vill rational- 
ize, at feast the preparation of com- 
mmials is -yet m^ *^*good experi- 
ence*' for the students. Good future 
news is a new studio facility for stu- 
dient communications an^ trajning to 
be builmext year. 

Corvallb, wkb a pop\dation of 
about 37,000, doesn't; havc\a^ com- 
mercial TV station, ^ SheparoJfiall is 
the community's only access toNelcvi- 
sion information about itself". Vhat' 
function in and of itself ; producesXex- 
" cellent publicjnelations for the camp 

Kidder Hall has about 500 hours ^of 
taped video lessons worth perhaps 
S200;000 in replacement value. They 
don't sit on the shelf very long, ^ince 
they are erased and reused after two 
years, sometimes sooiter. ' 

Kidder Hall likes to work a year 
ahead; although the lead time usually 
is a term or more. HereV how a course 
mig^ be -organized: General Science 
101, 102 and 103 might expect 700 or 
800 students. Dr David Willis as- 
sembles his staff, perhaps in a retreat, 
to plot out the curriculum. 'Later^ a 
producer-director . from Kidder Half 
(sometimes a qualified advanced stu- 
dent) sits in for detailed planning.. 
Members of the faculty -with special 
expertise^ are cedlcd on to tape the/apr 
propriate course unit. , 

As a genoral philosophy :^ainst the 
television "talking head/' Kidder Hall 
prefers that no more than"*! 5 minutes 
of any 45-mihute instruction be taken 
up by the lecturing professor. For a bi- 
ology lesson, for example,, the taping 
crew might drive *out to the Pacific 
Coast for some ocean phenomena. 'In 
an economics unit on garbage dispdsal, 
city dumps are displayed. For one dis- 
cussion of the cost ^ of living, the staff 
collected still photographs from^ thb 
Depression era and presented them 
along with an audiotape d'FDR. 

The* minimum enrollment for a 
cable' course is 250students: Any fewer 
would not be considered economic use 
of thcrcablc. The faculty also has cstab^ 
lished a rule against complete, course- 
work on television; since direct contact 
with insinictors haf proven to be nec- 
essary for effective teaching. General 
Science will run two segments a .week 
on Channel 5, and then the students 
come to classrooms on campus for reci- 
tations and labs. ' * 
Here is another approach to educa- 



• tional effidenq^r Dr Livingston, with 
the help of an $11,000 experimented 
state grant, has put together a multi- 
- media program for >the basic Speech 
111 course and he is able' to teach 42 
students -better and more effectively 
than the former classes of 21 students. 

"They meet with me in the dass- 
•room seven times d^ng the term,*' he 
said. **Thcn fhcy are on their own. I 
assign them five audiotape projects off 
campus and two videotaped talksi 
Each studentiias a peer-partner of* the 
opposite sex — a popular part of thc. 
course. They, cake quizzes over the 
reading materials at their convenience. 
In a* controlled ^dy we discovered 
that they make better, scores using this 
iiiethod than when the teacher wantis 
to give them the exams. That is, when 
they're ready, not the teacher. I'm also 
using four videotapes on connmunica-. 

^ tion theory for the course, with pauses 
in the tapes so that the students can 
write out their reactions. 

**Rcmcmber, I'm teaching this dass 
31 7:30 in the morning, and ! hdd U 
people ask me specifically to get in this 
term.^'*- 

Th^ project began last winter and 
three othc;r instructors subsequently 
used the system "with good success.'* 
'Riey had 35 in each of their dasses, 
compared with the normal 18 to 21 
students. 

To deal with the tender sensibilities 
of student and staff "perfbrmcre", Dr. 
Livingston has set aside Kidder Kdom 
108E as a dassroom studio in which 
the video cameras can be remotely con- 
trolled by the user. He-or she then can 
practice'dassroom oratory, study- it on 
playback and thien erase the tapes 
without anybody dse being permitted 
to view them. It is in constant usei 
maybe nine hours a^day. (A second 
such^ studio lab is no^ in operation.) 
:For examplc,^l graduate assistants in 
chemistry who teach rcdtation dasses 
must present the faculty with two for- 
mal videotapes a year. Dr: Darwin 
Reese, . considered a master teacher, 
works with the students three.nights a 
week to hdp them with their prcsenta-. 
tional techniqufss. 

There arc indications, if not empiri- 
cal studies, that the heavy use of video 
at Or^on .State is produdng a better 
student on the other side of the tube: 
At least one department has been con- 
ducting exhaustive rcseardi on an on- 
going basis that shows ^student attir.. 
tudes are. better now on the campus 
than at any time in the recent p^. 
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': . A pMTofcssional dialle^ 
. : sentcd ta - the ' Ihdustrialr Education 
staff. a^^^^^ 

^ GoIimilMa 7 t<y matntsaa tbc -pri^es^ 
stonal «chicat]onal ofTer^ (on- and . 
off^^ rather diSi- 

: icult drtwnstanpcs. Thc scarch for. a 

; ; differfflt type ;of v instrui^onal * dc- 
: livay system' was brought about by 
a staff rengnation^ a hinng firceze,;; 
and a- oit in extension travd funds. 
. The challenges ithai this newf -de^ 
livay system presented were many. 
A ; systeoi was sought^ that would 
. bring at^ut an opdmuni ^utilization. 

. - of i the instnict(H-'s ' tim^— with a * 
; nnhimum amount of time spent be- 
hmd> the "whdd ^f .a car and a 
^^^ffi%mum amount of timeL^spent for 

T'T^instruction* A' system was needed 
that had ^e capabUhy «of instruct- 
ing students' with (fivcrsc educational 

, * backgrouni^ Anotfaor' • capability 
required of the sy^em wsts that of 
handling students located^ hundreds 
of miles ajfuut ahd ^at the^same time 
ofioinif a personalize^ V approach. 

J- The systetn also needed to be im- 
plemented ^and operated ar a mini- 
: ^mal^ cost to the deparmient,- using! 
existing faiciiides and budgeted 
monies wherever pos^ble. Matoials 

: had ta be -deigned to faciUtate ^heir 
use oncampus an extension'. 

bs^SjC^campus. ^J/ \ 

: Alternative SjTstems . 

Jnsthictionai: televisi was one. 
- of the -systgv ecamii}^. In liiany 
locations^ Misso have a 

state J eciucational television net- , 
work; thferrfpre, this !:systcm c^id 
not be^ impi 
^ ring large equipment costs. / 
The use >f .ra^dio was anpther al-: 
i ^^ttarjiativc; avail- ; 
" able butidid not! provide the studctits 
\ wiih an; inmiedia|e means for intcr- 
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ading wi|h the instruction* The lack 
of student Interaction capabifities 
■ \vas a major dntwback of this sys- 
tem. ' : * 
^^ The telelectiu^ system was anoth- 
er method considered as a^ means of 
instructing students. The advantages, 
• and (Ssadvantagcs of 'the tdlewriter 
^ were taken into consideration, but 
it was fdt t^t: the telewriter was 
..not vcrisatile enou^ for use in the 
-delivery System... The tclelecture 
System ^ withput/_th^ was 
. found to be .dependable and enabled 
exi^^ting facilities to be tised. Vcrfcd 
interaction with students could ^ be 
held, and only a small investment 
-in equipment -was needed at a site 
in oixter for the system to Be opera- 
tional. The use of WATTS 4mes 
' prodded tm econonucal and existing 
'means of relaying information to 
dasses^at locations thsrt were 
. ap^. This was , the^ delivery system 
the stafTselected. . - 

Design o&tiiutial fiysteox 
To complement thc^ . telelecturc 

. system, a. cla^icrom monitor was 
appointed at cidi location. This 
■selection usually took place several 
wedcs in advance of the first class 
session. The classroom monitor was 

: vistdl ' with the responsibility of 
setting up the equipment, banning 
and ; diding the : class period^ and 
enisuring that die students received 

\,the reqcfired supplementary tcadi-- 

- ing/learning items. 

To . aid the . student's. learning, 
,r sEiSes were presented in conjuncticm 
with V the presentstion. The slides, 
were based on -a lesson pkui format^ 
that Missouri has adopted for . curn- 
culum material? in vpcaiional/tecb- 
nical : education*" This ^fbrma logi- . 
<2Llly. presented the material and was 
-already Eamiliac^ tcf many teachers. ~ 
Slides wcrc:^v]caken of ;k<y ._ points of 

- ^ihe. le^n;' using 9 'step-by-sfciq> pro- 
gres^on ; throtj^ . plan. 

/The sUdes;r provided ; 
with a: **biFd*sV <gfc" view of . the 
plan^: exxabled 



them to follow .the lessoh-'presenta- 
tion more easily, and fadlitated 
' 'thtir note-taking. . 

Sets of- slides covering each lesson 
presentation were made for the. in- 
structor and- for eadi location^ At' 
the time of the lesscm presqitation, 
'the instructor and each locatioa 
proceded throu^ the slide series 
^niiiltaneousiy V with an audible 
tone used to ^gnal.the digging of 
.a slide.' This method syndu'onized 
the slides at each location With 
those of the instructor: 

A significant^evdopment for use 
with the tdelecture system mas the: 
. implementatiqn of a Clasiifoom 
Copy Sheet (see Rgiur 1). At the 
beginning of a lesson; eadi student 
was given a Sheet to guide the lcan> 
ing experiences* This sheet con- 
tained the^ lesson tide; lesson objec- 
tives; informational asagnment; sup- 
pldnentary teadiing/lcarning hems; 
classroom, laboratory^ shop, or other 
activities; axul the interaction, items. 
This placed key information in the 
haiyis of the students and reduced 
the amount of notetaking required. 

live interaction also played a 
role in the teldiecture system. . If a 
student had a question^ it was easy 
to ask it of the * insfructor.^ This 
enabled the student to recdve a ^ 
; sponse .before proceeding any further 
in the^Iesson. Time was also'^lotted 
at the end of^the l^son to enable 
thr students to ask^further quiestions 
about the lesson information or. 
their assignment, ^ ^ 

Thc-r^classes ; were scheduled to 
jtnect onc^.a week. Utilizing the tde- 
ilecture s^em made it pos^ble for % 
single instructor to teadi more than 
one course, to any giH^ Rt^niber of 
;^es in axi evei^ng'--by adjusting 
startii^ times.: 

EKie tx>^ adult teaching Tdsppnsibi- 
lities, a ^fevir students . coiUld not at- - 
tend the jr^jular .tddecttxrc dassl 
These students' Jieeds. were met by, 
; taping the^ tddccture series and . 
id[>roadcaisting it by shortwave, radio 
at a^more conyenient tinse. Throufi^-- 



put the year the ^suggesdons ^of 
'students and-'classrooni .monitors 

odi^ierni^g < the thf;'^ tdelec- 

ture system were sought.^; As a re^ 
. salt of. si;^;gesdpns, .some 

vibbdific^ imade "on the 

ddivery system . for subsequent 



. -Bevised System Dteign 

: The role ofj the cla»'oom monitor' 
was expanded from that of a tech- 

: hical miatenals provider to one of a 
classroom director. The classroom 
director Is now responsible fpr be-. 

: ginning the slide/tape prcsentatiodi ' 

^-establishing' student; break times, 
2|nd endingy the*, period. The clas^ 
room direaor also perforins such" 
actxviues as keeping « attendance 
records, collecting and returning 
homev^rk assignments, and distri- 
bt<!ting supplementary teaching/ 
learning materials. Another impor- 
tant facrr- of the classroom director's 
role r ^^.'-^ -'ht^ c(. prc^ and . post* 
dass.a^:^^:w£^ Ulese activities con- 
sist of discus^ons and reports on 

. boi^ an individual and group basis, I 
as well as fhc imcractibn sessions 
with the Lnstnictcr. : ^ 

. Ah orientaLtioQ ^ session is held 
during . the- first class meeting. This- 
session is designed to foster a. posi- 
tive attitude- toward the course and 
the delivery system used. The ses- 

^^onr bephs with an overview of ihc 



'sr course aiidt student rcsponsibiliti^ 
•r and requirements. This is foUoWed 
by a bpicf_ histoiy jof ..the telelccturc 
system. The operational characterls- < 
' tics of the system are then explained ' 
to the studqHS; After a short break, . 
^ when the students are once again 
in the cla^robm, one of the instruc- 
tors contacts the cbiss via the tele- 
lecture system. The instructor talks 
t<x the students for a brief period, • 
and then" eadi student is invited to . 
the microphone for introductions 
and background information. ^ This 
approach helps eliminate stude;it 
anxiety and gives each student 
practice in speaking -with the in- 
structor. This interaction .also pro- 
. vides the instructor with valuable - 
information about the students. 

To further* assist the instructor " 
with the identification of students 
and thdr present teaching responsi- 
bilities, Polaroid piaures are taken 
of ^ch student ^and assembled into 
a picture fijp that includes -informa-' 
tion coiicerning vyhat and where 
thcy^ teach. These pictures ^e re-- 
/ ferrcd to by the instructor during 
the interaction time to help link* 
names and faces. 

Another modification of the de^ 
livery system deals with onsite 
visitations by _ the visi ting instruct 
tor^. These visitations are made . 
approximately ' oncc^ cvcry^, three 



weeks. During the onsite visitation; 



* , Classroom Copy Sheet ' 

. - Lesson I-l 

CouFSC Tide/No. F-365' Occupational Analysis 
Unit #1 Systems of Analyas^d Classification 

Scope of Unit: Tv identify and show relationships of systems, subsystems^ com- 
ponent parts anH analysis techniques for instructional purposes 

System Analysts . 

Lesson Objectiyt: The student should be able to: ^ 

t. Operationally define the terms: analysis, system, subsystem, component. 
2. Lbt and ilhi^rate four kqr dements of a system cr subsystem. 

• 3. Analyze spedfied items intq^mponent parts. 
Supplementary Tcaching/Leaming Items: 

SUdcScnesof Lessonl^lan and Illustration Items . • ^ 

.ClassFbom^Copy Sheet I-l 
Classroom, Laboratory, Shop, or Other Activities/ 
1» Assign groups to answer the interaction items. 

2.. Individually select an item;^ break it down into component parts. (Note: 
Wme thb. activity into a one-page report and submit it to your instructor.) 
.Imeraction Items: 

Wtoi is the operadonal drfinition of analysis? system? subsystem^ com- 
■-/^ ^, - , 

^ W cocmnonafiticsare there between any system or subsystem? 
— 's^3- How cam you illustrate four key elements of a system or-subsystem? 

O /l^are the^^^^^ 
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face-to-face interaction .sessions are, 
conducted .by the visiting instructors. 
These visiting instructorsJ-'are sclcc- 

« ted from g^duate students who > have 
had < prior ;teaching experience amf 
prior , instruction in the conlpetendes 
' .being /taught . in the tdelecture 
•«ursc./ ' 

The use ofi ,;^lides depicuhg the 
niannerisnis and /adal expressions 
of the -instructors is^ another addition 
to the system. . These slides are^^ 
taken in the audio studi^ ^nd. are 
placed in the slide series to- empha- 
size key points, and to act as ^ aid 
in pdrsonalizing the-series. 'T -^-^ 

■ The major^diange: made from the 
initial ^cries^ dcak with tape record- 
in^^thc. Jecturcs^ in an audio studio 

^ in advance fath^ than broadcasting 
an entire lesson and then l olding an * 
interaction session via the WATTS 
line. The recording of the lecture, 
together with the slides, is- sent to 
each location. This process holds 
several advantages over the iintial 
telelccturc- series: (1) The voice 
quality of the recording .is superior 
to* a WATTS line ^broiidcast. (2) 

. When a student caqnot 'attend a ses- 
sion, provisions can be made to re- 
play 'xht tape and slide series at a 
more ' convenient time. ^Z) Students 
may review the scries a second or . 
third time if desired. (4) The cost, of 
long-distance telephone calls is re- 
duced since the lines are in use only 
during the interaction session fol- 
lowing th^ lesson presentation . 

The revised delivery system has 
proved capable for use in^instructihg 
a large number 'of students at several 
locations. . The revised system ena^ 
bles the instructor teaching oQcam- 
pus classes -to si>end a, minimum 
amount- of travd time and provides • 
more time with instru^onal activi- 
ties. 

The oncampus students also-4>enc- 
fit from the revisecf telelecture de- 
livery system. Since the tddecturc ■ 
system is highly organized^ it is 
easily applied to the organization ot 
classes taught, oncampus. The 'slide/ 
''tapc'sqi^ devdoped for jtdelecturc 
may alsa be used /or oncampus 
dasses. Jhe slide/tape smes also 
provides a means of individualized ' 
instruction for oncampus instruction. 
Since a high degree of. success has 
been experienced .with the revised 
tddecturc system, plans are bdng 
made to expand the . mimbcr of 
courses that can be presented: by . 
this system. 

r - - ■ 
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WANTZIh^ Instnsctipr k>> 

' ? Jtudcnts^-. .ilk . '0covcr». . OQ;* Bozcmaix^ MT? 
lMr%nmi KY;^^^^a^ MD.- Imtruc- 

tbr ^oust be able W he9r and see smdents as 
=wc!l as students beif^ able to 4ce'and^bcar;^. 

iutt.octor.'.;'- ^ . •: 

Aq: imposable advertiseiiieni ? Not if - 
_y€m. have- a^ 'C^^ (Cominunicatidns 
Tcdmbfogy GTSy dcvd- 

of Communicadons and. 
the/NatioiEal Aeronautics and ^ Space . 
Administration, is the sargcft space- 
craft to date for exploring nw com- ' 
-municalioiis applications. Launched 
in January "the GTS is in a 

. syiidironous^ oirbij; 22^5 miles 
(J5^T6 km) abewfe the equator at ' 
lld*W,Longptttdc. 
The onboard tF^K^tters operate 
' at a higher Srequency vand with' more < 
power than' those 'of\ aiiy •previous' " 
coimnuhtcaticins \: satellite.. A 200 
_ watt traveling-wave tube trans- 
ponderv^ iO to -20 times iughcr in 
. power thiaui earlier -cbinmunicattLins 
: satdlitesy . makes relativdy . lowrcost 
tcnninalsf ' and broad geographical '.^ 
oover^Se^.^^ > 
i \of^ the Um^ be .c«wercd 

at;a time,^and 
. rccciye-bniy: gi^^ . are ^ 

^12,000 to SMiOoa 

Vuscrs can. ofxrate receivers in sup-^ 
port <^f their own esq?^^ • . 

^ The- satellite weighs n three- 
quactarsr of a: tott and measures al- ' . 
most 55 iic^ (16vn^'fro^ 
of thej splair ari^ The srfar ^ 

pandi sffc of 
greaiScr : -Hydrazine V. 

'■-■A jas:^ iar^c 

•thtCCr»^ 

V ^ Smee CTS^ m jointfy,/'| 
-^Camada axid' the 'l 

cqua%" iit sa^dlite tim^ 
A-<tf 5Ae a gf fotir- - 



quarters. -Canada has access>.tp^the 
satellite oh:. Monday, ' Wcdine^ 
and Friday during .the fir^ and' tlurd - 
quarters; and the Unitjd States h;a:sv 
access on Tuesday, jTThursdiy,:,,a^ 
Saturday during .tJsdse 'quarters- "The . 
days oF^aixcss for each country-fare 
reversed . during the seGt>n<^^ and 
fourth qtiarters. ^ ' ^ ^ 



V ... • ■• - i. . • 
: biomi»licaI'^^it}q>enm infierc^^nge 

curricjda,^^ and ^ support^ .CTorMbcy 

^ medical cafe aiAieliikccI 

K IVoj^: Child 

Assessment ^Satej^te Training, is 

:one of V several^ expcrimeEt:s^'''in the 

^.health otr^ field.f'^^NqAST^^ be- 

^ .transmitting a course%ased upon 1 

new norsing :T<^eardi <SSd assess- 



In the spring of 1976^: the jsatdStte ^ ^meiitfiSaa jGTS'^iri, -April 1977. The 

planning^ f(H-> <he satelH^ program > 
; b<^an-m';Mardifl97^V l^ 
ar^ hav}c^i^en pls^ 
oped simiidtSLne^iiisly: curriculum 
foment; the technical 'aspjms of the 
isitellite, ,j>^giaming, • ^ ground 
suitions;^ ahd ^ an^■ ;wduation--*pIan. . 
This article, deals, primarily with, the 
te(^|Ljuc2^ of the satellite, pro^- 

gheq^i^^^d-ground stations. A^?,: 
■Since "-^he e^ly : ptaxming pt^^. 
of. the* {H:bject»; nabdificatiort of 'the 
origins^ de^gp has: oocurred;^^^ re-^^i 
suit of 4hpt]i^.J3rom^ v^ 
' For exam^; Te^^esi^^ jof the 
Lister Hill BiomecB^ Ommtxmca^^' 
tions; Colter assisted in^^te sdccdm 
-.arid in proiddihg networks ^jm^^ 
don. . The Dii^^bn of Nur^ng and 
\ the: Health \Resdurces Acfaniid^ra- " 
doR .lai^ed^'vin jdendf]^ ^I>roj(bct 
i objecdve^ A: ' 'distinguished advi^ .; 
.board contributed - to ;the design>oi[ 
and" the. methodol<^B^!^ -for carrying .-r 
out the (Mxyect: - ;^r\; ^i^ij:. r^i^d 

The cxpecimem lus^^t^^ 
so that in the; first 

the popuIation^wiU lx;^vma'de ^^^^Hj^^^'J:^ 
nurse . educatcTrs &t>m^;:Hdnoluiui '^li^^^^ 
to Bdihesda;; 1^. .1[T^ will 5| 

be rqgijsCcrcd for a regular <x>urse to 
vSpan.alO-wedc period.. .'. 

T%c OMii^ ^^ l^ dpwn jnto ah :^^iM'^ 
prident^jdblii- ji^ -€ontcat^viq*^iH:ii 
-sessipm^y^-^c^^^^^ fiiial«. diaim. JE^^ 
class "^^apn; wiiisist^bf tw<^^^ 



encountered a power ^-bblem during 
a solar i CcUpsc; The 
severe enough that the &idkru^fi 
power system had to be ' aicrivataLy 
$ince a second problem could caused 
complex failure of the spacecraft, it 
was decided to completdy shut . down. / 
the, satellite during the tiHo' solaf> 
edipse seasons occurring each .year^ 
^Tfie solar eclipSe periods in (1977 are • 
from February 25 through Apcil 13, 
and from August 51 throu^ Octo- 
ber 16. All 'activity to CXrS^::yrill . 
tease during these period^f^ t \ 

In the Onited States, CTS is being 
used^ by a wide range of groups- that.. 
&I1 idio four general areasr(l) tech- 
n^Ogy cpdensidn, (2) community and ' 
spraal services^ (3) educadbn.,' iand ' 
(4) health care In addidoi^to testing y 
the use of supcrlug^ frequencies (12f- . 
^14 Qiiz) in^th'e-tedmology dctenision 
e3q>eriiTCnts» ' a^Grbncnters ^i^ in-.. " 
vesdgate attdiuation of satd^ite . dg-^ 
nals; ^uhder vvairibus -weather 
. ticHi; and explore £^tal; video ' com- ^ 
pressing ' technology. . i.^Commtmity 
and-;spcdal servios pk^ 
lioidude buaness xoirfGnenqes, *disas^ 
tier waurning, and dismbudng nevf^ 
and entertainment^to ^ remSte anas. 
Edikatois '>riU^^ ^ i^^ 
sl^fSg - cuniada- and^ fadliti^, im- 
paving teaching; sJdlk, .v^ixl :-using 
computer aided instrucdorL -* * 



^^UJf^^fst^^^ffij^ : ;prpicssiOD2Us,:\.can:,:v;pei^^ • {%.pr^ 



'T^ lEll Colter; for Bibi-.. 

medical C6nmiumcations*v4t itb^^a- • 
tiobal^In^ 

natingtiific/^ciHties tq sdvclthe* 
raribus h^th: ear^.^^^di^ In^d- ! 
dStioa tp. diev i^^ 
iare' pcpfessg^ T can : pdf^ 
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;--tinct parts. The first will b^^^c- 
satellite hour j^vided into a 40-nun- 
ufc class . period and ^ 20-ininute 
break and FCtum time. Th^sccond 
hour wiB Be devoted to time on the 
satellite.' The NCAST philosophy, 
substantiated by . previous satellite 
.app|ju3tic^^P<^o^ to the fac: that 
a iiwoAvtjf communication . r^stem 

:: with a capacity for jive inicraaion is 
•a -more effective, use*, of a satellite 
than is a oocnWay delivery- system. - 

" Therefore, " pertmcht prerecordod 

^mtjiterial will be- distributed and. 

^riewed prior to the scheduled satH- 
lite' transmission. 

; To further test this philosophyran 
experiment has - been arranged that 
^ not only vyill - t<jst intcraaiojn, but 
"•^Iso will examine tfie type of interac- 
tion' necessary 'for liiaximum Icarn- 
. ing. The experiment ,.wiil use three 
types of sites: full 'duplex, simplex 
with a telephone return, and an'in- 
icraciive yideotaj>e. At the full du- 
plex interactive , sites,, the students 
wilt be able"' to hear and'se^ the in-* 
stru^rs in color* while vat the same 
time- the instruaors will, be able to 
hear and see the students -in color- 
At the simplex sites, the - students 
;^wi\l bexable to see and hear, the in- 
structor .yia^ CTS, while voice inter- 
action Vill. occur via a telephone 
.hook-iip." . 

;^^:vThe third type.ef-.sttejs an interr 
aaive* yidTOtape/^Tfns tape will be a 
composJte :of the full duplex trans- 
mission madc.^up .^>£ jiotft in'forn^ 



from the. instruct6rs/ questions from 
' the students, and the answers or- dis- 
cussion from the instructors. 

The experiment .will be conduaed 
twice in* the first transmission set, 
once to the Eastern footprint and* 
then to *the Western footprint; In 
'each fooq)nm, thor* will be two'ftilL 
duplex sites>. two simplex-with-tele- 

- phone-return sites,- and two interac- 
tive videbtap>e _sitcs. In each foot- 
print, trauismission ^to a full duplex 

. .ate will be followed by a haif hour 
of down tinjc as a buffer ^pne, a^id 
then the -transmission to the simplex:^. 
Site. y ^ . ^ 

Transmission will be on Wednes- 
.days during the second and fourth 
quartos of the year. Transmission 
will begin with the Ecstem footprint 
in Aprils May, anfd Juhc 1977^ and ^ 
to the Western foo^p^nt in October, * 
November, and Dccembci^. — ^ 

In ^JahOary and Febriiary 1 977^^ 

- prior to the actOal transmissions, the 
entire 10-weck courste was given vis 
a full duplex simulation. TTiis pro- 

. vided the project with a check on thc^ 
jcficctivencss of the coilrse design, in- 
struaional matm^ls, and evaluation 
plan,. It also' provide^ the project 
staff and ijistruciors an opportunity 
to v/OFjf under actual satellite condi- 
tions. ' 

To do the simulation, the aaual 
color stu^iOritwas used in*the satellite 
transmission. *Thc . nufsing studio 
ac^d as the full duplex site. :A' com- 
plete duplication of -all ^aspects of a 
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satellite' tiansjmission, ciass^ com- 
posite videotaping, time delay, ^ and 
so forth, were simulated. , 
/ In the deagn*of.the project, there * 
a: c three hypotheses. For the pOr- f 
■pose of this article, only the first is 
of prime^mportance: The use of sat- ^ , 
ellite intcraaive ^communication 
technology Is a more efficient means 
of distributing new nursing researdi 
^information to practitioners than 
^ndard methods. By stanclard 
methods, . we are referring to present -.i- 
methods for nui^ educators- and 
nurse practiticf acts to gain ;informa- 
' tioii about, new nursing ^ioeie^ by • 
anendihg jectiires, coitfercnces, and 
reading pix>fessional puttli][ation^. 

The olycaives und^J this hypo- 
thesis will measure chi^differences in 
' knowledge, anxiety, and attitude - 

that occur among the various audi- 
_ cnces at s ites used. For e xample, . wilL 
" the papdapants at a fuil duplex- si(e 



acquire jnore knowledge of narsing- 
child assessment than^- thostf at a 
videotape site? These kinds of infor- 
mation will b^n to provide look 
,£^t the relative -importance !" of ' the 
various kinds of sites in the. learning 
process/ ^ ' 

With this kind of informaition, 
aloQg with tentative plans regzfcrding' 
a second transmission set, final plans 
can - be formulated^ for additioi^l 
transmission. C3ne plan now. in the 
discussion stage is to extend satellite., 
programs to child-bearing wgmeh as 
well as to nurs^. \- * \ 
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HOW to WRITE iSUCCESSFUL ITV SCRIPTS 

ROBERT B. JONES 



^^^ou {I^ive written, or arc planning 
"to write, a. television script. Arc 
. you completely satisfied wth what^ 
you have done, or with the outline 

- of your proposed script? How can 
.you prove to yourself or to others 
that your instrucdonal program was 
successful? 

^Commercial and educational tele- 
vision stations receive Nielsen rat- 
ings, perhaps Emmy Awards, or 
have other reward and rating de- 
vices that provide feedback as to the 
success of their programs. Can you 
write ajx instructional television 
script and feel confident that your 
*.*rating" as well as student success 
will be good? Perhaps you could 
consider the "Nielsen rating" of the 
instructional television pirogram to 
be the success of the students who 
partidpate. Would you accept the* 

• student^s grades or scores as a meas- 
ure of your success? 

Aims of the Edocatiooal . . 
Televisicn Writer 

^Somewhat . difTereui from broad- 
cast or educational television pro- 
gr£ns> the primary purpose of an 
instructional telcvisk>n program is 
to teach cert£iin skills or behavior 
which have been identified in ad- 
vanc:-4>y~sufc5eGt -experts in the-aca- 
demic discipline of •the program 
being produced. The writer for in- 
structional television - has certain 
advantages over the broadcast writ- 
er,., since the instructional TV writer 
should know, the specifics of the tar- 
get nudienccf i.e., their" age, knowl-- 
edge and experieoc^ level, general 
academic ability, as well as the ;»pc- 
dfics of the instructional topic. 
. The instructional f»*ogram writer, 
'*h6wever, also faces .a considerable 
challenge, since "teaching"' involves 
far more than simply showing or 



©Association for Educaltk>nal r^om- 
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telling something to;^ students. In 
fact, an exact, behaviorally stated, 
des<Tiotion of the student learning 
to h aca>mplished by the program 
should br furnished to the writer 
before the script is begun. The writ- 
er^.should then specify the tasks stu- 
dents will be able to perform follow- 
ing their viewing of the television 
program. 

No Hard and Fast Rules 
or Guidelines 

— Ther e ar e ne-feard-and— far/-rul( 
that completely guarantee successful 
learnings and, therefore, 'successful 
instructzma? television programs. 
There a^, however, certain guide- 
lines that greatly increase the prob- 
ability that . a TV program wiE 
cause effective learning. You should 
keep these guidelines foremost in 
your thougius throughout the de- 
velopment of the program. 



Fourteen {^usdeHr^es ^ 
for 'Writing ■ 
ITV Scripts^ • " 
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Why is it important that this par-" 
ticular learning skill be taught by 
television? What is your teaching 
strategy? What is the cost for TW 
instruction (time, equipment, pro- 
duction crew, and ^materials) com- 
pared to more conventional methods 
of instruction? Perhaps you could 
teach the subject under question 
more effectively by another method. 
You must be aware that Instruction- 
al Television (ITV) is not the pana« 



cca for solving all instructional 
problems and that there are many 
different successful techniques for. 
presenting visual instructional ma- 
terials- to students. Television must 
contribute a visual message which 
could not be more economically, or 
effectively presented by another 
media. You should auempt to 
identify subject areas for instruction- 
a! television that give the greatest 
return in savings of instructional 
time by reducing instructor and 
equipment costs and "con&iBuTe to 
more effective learning by the stu- 
dent. 
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Analyze Subject Matter 



Once you selec ITV as the in- 
strucdonal. medium, you should 
analyze the subject matter to de- 
termine spedfically "what" you 
are going to t^ich or have the stu- 
dent accomplish. You should outline 
the exact skill or skills that you 
wish your students to b<r able to 
demonstrate upon completion of the 
program. Then write out the meth- 
ods by which^ou will test your 
students to sec if they, in fact, did 
learn. Development of the script can 
then follow the outline of the skills 
or performance that you have 
established. 




Before you start writing your 
script, ,you will want to find out as 
much as possible about the entry 
level of the students. How familiar 
are they wim the subjea matter? 
If the program is for familiarization 
or orientation, entry behavior is not 
as triticai as if the program is de-^^ 
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signed for teaching spedflc skills — 
espcdaliy those having more cxact- 
*ing tcchnic^t requirements and 
: involving technical or professional 
terms. Because the ITV program is 
expected to teach the prrdetcrmined 
objectives in minimum time, the 
amount of knowledge on the subject 
previously acquired by the students 
becomes very important. You should 
not waste time .reteaching subjects, 
yet you * must^ remember that ^me 
settling-dowit. time is essential. A 
■ brief overview or review of topics is 
, a good device to gain attention and 
focus thinking upon a specific topic 
or subject. This review serves as 
a starting point for ''subsequent 
lezxning. 
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Develop Strategy 



All that remains is the writing and 
■ production of the program. "Before 
you start writing, consider the de« 
sign strategy. Are you going to write 
a factual, hardhittii^ script; or do* 
you plan to include some "humor? if 
you add humor, how much should 
you add before you entertain more 
but teach,, less? You should try to 
limit . the program to speciHc learn- 
ing points. Anything that intcrfcr^ 
with learning should be avoided. 
Too much humor could interfSffe 
with learning; still, nor qiough 
humor might interfere with learn- 
ing since students rarely learn \^}rt!e 
asleep^ 

Also consider whether or-: not 
attitude ciiange is important to the 
learning objective. . Are motor skills 
required 'to demonstrate program 
mastery?^ It the program highlys4tth- 
nicai with. ' new" and^unfamiliar** : 
terms? How fast should you - paa 
the program? Kow much time dp 
yp\x provide for thinking?^ . for re- 
view? . . :, fpr student, -response? : 
. . . . for students to write notes? 

. for redunCiancy to rcinfot^ arid 
enhance — ieai=ningI_QL_ncw__idcas or 
procedures?. ' .; 



Audience IdzntiRdiUQu/ 
Par:icipation 



more attention-attraction you should 
write into your script. One of the 
more acceptable means of providing 
interest and audience identification 
without detracting from key learn- 
ing points, is to provide a believ- 
able, realistic situation that is ap- 
propriate to the target audience and 
to the learning environment. In- 
volvement of student peers as role 
models in .the program is sometinies 
very desirajble. Direct involvement 
of' the viewers with the program 
should be designed into the script 
where appropriate. The use of work- 
books in conjunction witli the view- 
ing of the ITV program, as well as. 
requiring ^written responses during 
the program, are examples of meth- 
ods by Tvhich participation and inter- 
est can be maintained. 
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Relevancy 



Q Generally; the younger, cir • less \, 
motivated a student audience^ the ' 



Since the program niay be ex- 
pected to teach a considerable num- 
ber of predetermined points in 
minimum time, the ITV script must 
deal with these .^ints almost ex- 
clusively. If a drama plot is used, for 
its. attention-holding qualities (as is 
often the case), real care must be. 
taken to prcvcrit the story element 
from detracting from . specific items 
to be learned. Ted>juques of the 
commercial sales pitch such as sex, 
add rock music backgrounds, or con- 
^ flict scenes should be used with con- 
siderable caution. Such items might 
be considered for attention steps, 
contrast, mood, attimdcf developer, 
or whatever. . -^ 

These commercial techniques also 
could be^ sufficient distractors to the 
students to block the leaniing pro- 
cesis: A technical prpgranijfor young 
masculine audiences was scheduled 
to use a very shapely girl in a brief 
bikini to demonstrate a technical 
procedure. Considerable discussion 
on the topic was required before a 
more suitable narrator was agreed 
upon. You should consider the reac- 
tion of your au^ence. Arc the men 
watching the procedure being 
^ taught? Or watching the. girl? If you 
have female students, how do they 
react ip the shapely female in the 
bikini as their television instruaor? 
^ You should evaluate;: every scene, 
each phrase^ .or word, background 



music and special sound effects to 
determine the appropriateness of the 
item to tbe< learning objective. The 
request to use the siiapely lady in a 
. brief bikini to teach technical pro-^ 
cedures was not considered appro- 
priate to the learning objectives. 



Emphasis 



The best teachers throughout 
the years have - used emphasis to 
highlight important words, proce- 
dures, or topics. The ITV writer 
should use aural, visual, or combined 
stimuli to emphasize main -instruc- 
tional objectives. Using rising in- 
flection, higher volume voice, longer 
pause, are some means of providing 
aural emphasis, as well as choice of 
words or phrases such as ... . '*This 
is important," etc. Visual, empria- 
sis can be provided by the expres- 
sions of the narrator or teacher as 
well as standard TV techniques. 




Television programs tend to com- 
' press time.. TTicre is little room for 
reflective thinking, for absorb- 
ing new terms, concepts*- or for writ- 
ing notes. The writer inust pace the 
program to permit students to think 
or write notes and must -^dicate on 
•the script the desired time for such 
j)acing. The niinimum time to allov; 
the student to respond to a visual or 
aural message and make notes should 
be at least 15 seconds.- The time 
allowed depends upon the- coinplex- 
ity and amount of materia! being 
presented.^ Reviews,, questions, fol- 
lowed by answers to questions, arc 
devices which ^ some script writers 
use to break the rapid flow of in-^ 
formation. .These devices, together 
with others, permit reflective tiiink- 
ing, catch-up time, and reinforce 
. the learning task. 
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Seq^^encing of Events 



Certain learning objectives pro- 
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vide a base for subsequent learning. 
These learning objectives should be 
^-resented early ' in the program. 
While it is true that students some- 
how muddle through the most inef- 
ficient learning presentation and 
sometimes combine different facts 
into a logical whole, it is much 
better to consider the matcristl and 
organize learning objectives into a 
logical sequence for more efficient 
teaming. 
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Size of Informaticii Increments 



You may show students the pic- 
ture of an obji^, such as the tail of. 
a* horse. The' student understands 
"that the picture is of a tail of some 
animal such as a cow, horse, or don- 
key. You show other pictures and 
describe the physical characteristics 
of the animal such as hoof, foreleg, 
trunk, neck, etc., and then show, the 
student the entire picture of . a 
horse. Now / the student sees and 
understands for the first time that 
the pictures^ and information he has 
been receiving relate to a horse. 
First, show the student tb * full . 
picture of a horse wifii general de- 
scriptive to-ms to set the stage for 
better and more efficient learning to 
follow. ^ 

The general introduction would 
ihen be. followed by detailed iniorma- 
tion presented in fairly small sec- 
tions, frequently summarized and re- 
^viewed^ The final review summarizes 
the key points of the entire program. 
Overdoing any general guideline can 
be as * detrimental as , not following 
the guide. Common sense should in- 
dicate how much review or summary 
is required. 
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Repetition — Review 



Showing or mentioning a pro- 
cedure once on TV does not mean 
that the student has mastered the 
^ procedure. An important item is 
usually covered at least three times 
during the program-r-oncc or pref- 
erably twice in the course of the 
Q n; once in a sub-review; and . 
i theiinal review or summary. 



The relative importance of an Item 
can be determined from the perform- 
ance* objectives ajid by the test ques- 
tions for the program! > 

The review is a special form of 
repetition. These are inserted delib- 
erately to break the rapid pace of in- 
struction and to allow the student 
time to review and correct his mental 
concepts or notes. The revic^Rr should 
not reteach the subject topic word for 
.word, but should summarize main 
points. Generally a review would be 
inserted following three or four 
teaching points\ or at least once at 
the halfway point in a short pro- 
gram^ and again at. the end as the 
summary review. Two sub-reviews 
and a firial* summary review could- 
be considered as average for a 30- 
minute program. It is not necessary 
to have a sub-review of the last few 
points in a program. If desired, such 
points could be included in the sum- 
marv review. 
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Catise and Effecrt 



A large number of TV programs 
invplve lengthy procedures. These 
are generally impossible to master* if 
memorization by rote is expected. 
Whenever possible, when" one sfction 
or scene is shown, its effect on the 
next action or the preceding action 
or scene should be stated* Always try 
to . explain why something is done as 
well as outlining the *steps in a pro- 
cedure. Research indicates that 
students can recall significantly more , 
related steps than they can isolated, 
or unrelated, steps. 
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Response and Reinforcement 



Students must be actively involved 
in the learning process. One of the 
most traditional means of producing 
learning is to elicit a response from 
students (normaUv in the form of a 
question), have the student respond 
(answer), and then provide reinforce- 
ment in the form of a reward for the 
correct answer. Studen* response 
during the program is most desir- 



able. To cause student ^response, 
state the question clearly, allow 
sufficient time for students to write 
or think out the answer, then pro- 
vide a written or verbal cbrrcct an- 
swer to provide reinforcement ^ 
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Evaluation of the Fr^gnm 



You have written the script and 
the program has been produced and 
viewed by students- What was your 
"Nielsen rating"? Your review of 
students' examination performance 
should be oriented to highlight any 
weaknesses or faults in the script or 
production. One of the best features 
of television is the ability to modify 
portions of the program with min- 
imum effort, cost, or time. Do not 
fail to correct any portion of the 
program that did not meet the teach- 
ing objectives. 



Summary 

To summarize briefly, every in- 
structional television . writer should 
seek answers to several questions 
before and during program develop- 
ment. Questions such as: 1) Why 
you using television as your 
instructional medium over another 
medium? 2) Who are the learners in 
the target audience, what are their 
entry skills^ and what subject matter 
will you present to them?. 3) What 
is your teaching strategy?' 4) How 
will you develop effective student 
participation, ^use student re- 
sponse, and provide reinforcement of ,^ 
learning during the program? 5) Can 
you sequence learning events - in 
sniall-sized ' information increments 
having^ relevancy to subsequent 
learning objectives? 6) Have you 
{Provided .-adequate repetition and 
review steps suitable to the com- 
plexity level of the program? 7) Did 
you. show relationships or cause and 
effect? 8). How will you evaluate the 
program to determine teaching ef- 
fectiveness? 

Hard experience has demonstrated 
that efficient and- effective learning 
from television productions docs hot 
happen by chance. The success of 
the instruaional program relates di- 
rectly to you. Good luck, and good 
writing. 
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A major purpose of the Model 
Secondary SchodI for the Deaf 
(MSSD) in W^ashingion, DC, is to 
. serve as a laboratory fc?r educational 
. experimentation. In .the area, of com- 
puter-assisted and computer-man- 
aged . instruction for secondary-level 
heartng-ixapaired students, the 
MSSD :is initiating lorig-term re- 
search and exp^mentation with a 
unique and innovative computer de- 
livery system, TICCIT+ 10. 

ncciT+io 

The MSSD required a system that 
would provide random access/re- 
trieval for videotapes^ interactive 

■ computer-assisted instruction, vi|ual 
communications, a schoolwide 
dosed-drcuit television network, and 
a cumulative record of student prog- 

~~ress in learning activities. Respond- 
ing to this need, the Mitre Corpora- 
tion, a" nonprofit research and devel- 
opment agency , combined ^ standard 
TI( CIIT (Time-shared, Interactive, 
Computer Controlled, Information 
Television) features with specially- 
designed components, linked the 
system to an available larger com- 
puter, the DEC-10, and created the 
•TICCIT^IO. ThcTICCIT+10 pro- 
vides the MSSD with a sophisti- 
cated computer . system capable of 
fulfilling, educational, communica- 
tions, and administrative needs (see 
Figure 1). 

The Educational Mode 

■ Presently; ' instAictipnal develop- 
ment teams at the MSSD arc de- 
signing/adapting computer-assisted 
instru^onal programs that utilize 
the learner-control command lan- 
guage characteristic of TICCFT 
courseware. This method of com- 
puter programing allowi'^students to 
move through the. idstruction at 
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idteir own p>ace and! wilL^accoiimo- 

• date different learning styles. Com- 
puter-assisted Instruction is designed 
on ,a thrce^lcvel hierarchical struc- 
ture: imits, lessons, ^nd segments. 

There are two record-keeping fea- 
tures available through the com- 
puter that allow for monitoring . 
studoit progress. Tl^e first system 
provides a continuous reporting of 
the student's progress, including an 

* identification of which lessons have 
. been conipleted, the number of trials 
required to attsdh saccessful post- 
test criteria, the last day a student 
interacted with the computer, ' and 



.the diu^tion the student has been 
working on' a . particular ^ lesson. The 
second set of record^keeping infor* 
ipation comes firom a log tape. It 
provides a test-item analysis, and 
reports student interaction within' a . 
lesson's hierarchical stnictj^e. 

Students ^have access to a video - 
tape library, whidi allows them to 
select- and- view educationai and en- 
tertainment videotapes. This systim^ 
consists of several computerni^on-. 
trolled videocassette decks that 
serve as a random access/retrieval 
system. Students can control the 
motion and dire6Bbn of the video 
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Figure 1, TICCIT + 10 System 
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tapes in a. number of/ ways: stop, re- 
wind, fast forward, frame-by-frame, 
and pause. * ' 

Also within the system, the stu- 
dent can acy&s a Variety of instruc- 
tional and entertainment computer 
l^mcSy as wdl as Giter the sdiool's 
.cable television network. Available 
to -students .arc off-air (UHF and 
VH^ diannds and live and video- 
taped broadcasts. 

The Communications Mode 

A number of different cominunic^- 
uohs alternatives arc open to users 
ol^ the TICCIT+ib. ITiey can trans- 



Link to DEC- 10 



mit^ and receive m^essages via the 
"nailbox" feature ^of the computer^ 
have two-way interactive communi- 
cation by utilizing the tcnnina.I-to- 
terminal capability, or connect to a 
remote terminal (TTY) anywhere in 
the country by rising the TlCCrr+ 
lO's eight -line telephone rotary .ca- 
pability. TTY ^communication is 
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displayed' over - the terminal's tele- 
vision screen and papercopy ca^ be" 
generated through a remote line 
printer. 

. One of the more unusual features 
of the TICCIT-l-10 is" the video- 
phone. The videophone permits both 
aural (auditory) and sign language/ 
lip reading (visual) communication 
between hearing-impaired users by 
othe provision of both sound and 
sight transmission. Conference calls 
involving up to 25 individuals are 
possible over the TICCIT+IO video- 
phone. " :^ 
■ . .) '. •• 

The Administrative Mode v 
Since the TICqiT+lO is linked to 
the larger DEC-10, the MSSD per- 
sonnel can juse .data programs con- 
cerned, with, personnel, . student, 
budget, research, ^and ^operational 
information.^ The computer will also 
bc^ used to plan programs, record 
academic information, and schedule 
classes. ' ' - 

MSiSO personnel will also be able 
to create ^and write their .own com- 
puter programs iising the available 
computer , languages "within the 
DEC-10.^ . 

Directionality ^ 

The NiSSD hopes to gain a better 
understanding of the role that com- 
puters can play in the education of 
hearing-imparied students. Addi- 
tionally, the .cost „ effectiveness of 
using computer-assisted instruction, 
the effect of student-computer inter- 
action, and the manner in which the 
communication features of TICCIT 
-flO affect the MSSD learning en- 
vironment are areas of concern. 

The MSSD plans to disseminate 
all research findings to professionals 
in the iield of education of the deaf 
and other interested . individuals. 
Also, modified versions of TICCIT-h 
10 courseware and its related sup- 
plemental instructional materials 
will be distributed to other pro* 
grams for the deaf. 
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It is easy for; some pe8j(>Ie to 
tiimed off by audiovisual hardware, 
especially by the seemingly unpre-^ 
dictabfe behavior of %adeotape equip- 
ment. The decti:fiijiic worid of video- 
recording and playback equipment is 
in the realnl of m^^c for a great 

^jnany people who could otherwise 
use it efiectivdy— induding people 
in charge of media operations. 

Yet small media operations with- ; 
out technicians arc becomings in- - 
creasingly responsible for .video*^ 
playbadc and recording equipment 
distribution and services. The im- 
mediacy of video makes it a powerful , 
instructiGnal tool ^in schools, busi- 

' ness, industry, and government* The 
public access features; of cable tele- 

^ vision systems .often call for video 
production ' skilb by untrained [peo- 
ple. The videotape users who arc : 
strangers to dectronics need to know 
how to quickly identify, solve, and 
avoid the common problems that can 

^ spoil an otherwise carefully planned 

* video project. . ^ 

The two most' common problems 
%vith videotape equipment are dirty 
video heads and broken cabffc con- 
nections. This is our fmding, at 
least, after three years of keeping 
track of trouble with^V^-inch reel- 
- to-red equipment in the studeiU- 
operated video service unit in the 

^chool of Education and. Allied Pro- 

fessioxis at Mianii University. 

Identifying the Problem 

The tedmically uninitiated can 
learn to identify these two problems, 
quickly when learning to operate 
the oiuipment by cheddng for cer- 
tain symptoms. The video , heads are 
probably dirty when (1) the screen is 
partially or full/ snowy while the 
videotape recorder is playing a tape; 
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and (2) the screen, is sSU snbwy 
while the ^uipment i^ playing back 
a. different **known to' be good'* vid- 
eotape; and (3) the screen is snowy 
while the VTR is on ^top and the 
monitor/rccdycr is s%vitched correct- 
ly to ibc VTR tnode (this Jaist cri- 
terion may vary from one brand to 
another). - 

The 8-pin cable coimectors are 
likdy to be the problem , in the play- 
backs Mfhcn (1) no- picture or -snow 
comes from tljje playing VTR while 
the monitor/recdvdr ;is properly 
switched to the VTR mode; and <2) 
no snowy screen appears while the 
VTR is switched to Stop . and the 
monitor / recdver is ^ proper.'y 
switched to the VTR mode. . 

The camera cable ccmnectors. may 
be the problem if the monitor in the 
camera has a picture, but the pro^^« 
erly switched monitor/recdvCT does 
not have the same "plaure while Ihe 
VTR is in the Reicord ^ mode and is 
properly switched to Camera. ' • 

Solving these two common: video 
problems can usually be^done quick- 
ly once they are identified^ Or they 
can be avoided completdy if certain 
Dractices are followed. * 

Dirty Video Heads — 
To solve the iinmediate prdbtem 
of dirty video heads, try the follow- 
ing: (1) Remove the tape and, using 
head deaner and <a chamois-tipped 
video headdeamng sticky gently %vipe 
the two videorecocding heads (they - 
are 180 degrees apart). Use a hori- 
zontal motion only. Rethread the ^ 
tape. The snow should disappear. 
(2) If this does not . dean up th^ 
snow, apply uery tight indcK finger 
pressure to the moving tape at. posi- 
tion 1 as shown in Figure 1 . (3) If 
the spow still prevails, substitute 
another VTR unit and dean the 
heads ^later with a chamois-tipped 
headdeaning' stick and denatured 
alcohol. A cotton swab can be used 
to dean audio heads and other areas 
of the tape path, but they should 
not be tised on the- videorecording 
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iicads. - 

To avoid bdng tripped or stoppec 
by dirty video heads, practice the 
following: (1) Keep a caii of spray 
head deaher with each VTR at all 
' times. (2) Keep the videotape dean, . 
since it is the major carrier of dirt to 
the heads. Keep tape ends off dirty 
surfaces. Leave plenty of leader bc^ 
fore starting to record so that the 
dirty end of the leader ^can be cut off. 
Keep tape stored in proper plastic 
envelopes and boxcs^^^when not on the 
VTR. Keep a dust covct on the 
VTR. Keep tape away froni dgarette 
smoke. (3) RoiMinely dean video 
heads and all other, heads, guides, 
and rollers in the tape path with a 
. chamois-tipped headdeaning stick 
or cotton swab and denatured alco^ 
hoi. This should be done before each 
recording 'and playback session. To 
avofd transfer of .tlirt, use the clean" 
^ing stick for one dcaning only. (4) 
Be extremely careful when dcar\ing 
video heads. They are easily dam- , 
aged by hard objects; sudi as finger- 
nails, and^are costly to replace.' Use 
horizontal strokes wijh the cleaning 
stick — never vertical strokes. (5) 
Some rolls of tape — possibly one in a 
hundred— 4iave any oxide^ problem, 
: jand^jhe^ cpnanuajlyydog the ^ 
vidcoreoorajirg"'headr.'1K^ record- 
ing a program, it is desirable to re- 
cord .a 5-1 0 minute test and check 
the playback of the last minute or, 
two. If there is an inordinate amount 
of dogging and dirt; do not'u^ that 
tape. Please note that -^t^ record- 
ing, most VTRs display^ on. -the 
monitor the inpuCto the recording 
heaik rather than what has Just been 
recorded on -the tape. If the heads 
are clogged or get dogged during re- 
cording, you may not know about it ' 
uiitil playback. (6) Whenever pos- 
sible, have back-up equipment ready 
to substitute. This is a very impor- 
tant strategy in avoiding a complete 
breakdown of service in an operation 
that" has no in-house electronics tech- 
nicians. It is often less expensive-: to 
kccrp ample back-up . aquipmcnt 



Figure 1^ 

Video Head Cleuing 




. ready than to hire a tcchnidan. 

Broken Cable Connections ^ x 

. . To quickiy solve the faulty cable 
probleoi, use the follpwing^i^dr* 
' mques: (1) Use substitute cables:^ 
.VHave extra cables easily available. 
1(2) Bring in' completely dilTcrent 
equipment and troubleshoot later. 
. To,, avoid the common problem of 



broken cable connections, practice- 
the fpUowing: (1) Test equipment 
for prbpccb functioning, prior <to each 
use. Start this -procedure at least 30 
minutes before it is to be used. Re* * 
test after equipment is delivered. (2) 
Be kind to the. cables. Don't force 
conneaors if they resist- Don't drop 
or excessively bend or pull cables. (3) 
Store cabl^ in an orderly way, coil« 



ing and hanging them on a rack 
rather than januning ;hemi into a 
drawer or cabinet where tlicy will 
get tangled 'and possibly broken. (5) . 
Teach yourself and your assistants 
to talde ^nnectors apart and repair 
them. This is a simple skill that 
will save time' and money and will 
let you keep a good supply of func- 
tioning substitute cables. 
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Anyone who is involved in provid 
ing. various media services has at one 
time or another been faced with the 
task ^ of dubbing from one tape re- 
corder to another or transcribing 
from a record player to a tape re- 
^<2ESlcis Unless you were very fortu- 
nate you also 'were probably Jftrced 
to Cope with the ''^adapter » hassle". It 
might seem that with no real stand- 
ardization among:, manufacturers on 
the type of^ input and output con- 
nections^ on audic^ equipment . that 
the use of adapters is ^ about your 
only, alternative. Take heart — there 
f really is another way! 

Professional broacj^sting opera- 
tions and recording studios have^ 
used 'audio patching systems of vari- 
ous iftypcs for many years, and have. 
succe^uUy beaten the problems of 
- interconnection of multiple pieces of 
equipment. However, media person- 
nel m schools, who arc confronted 
daiiy with niany kinds of audio de- 
niands, rarely capitalize on the con- 
.ycnicnce 'i.nd efficiency' of an audio 
patching system. In fact, quite -tin- 
dersL ndably, many media- personnel 
hlave no idea what is meant by 
^*patching audio.** 

The idea behind all patching sys- 
tems is really quite simple. It in- 
volves 4 centralization of all inputs 
and output^ from all the equipment 
.you wish to interconnect. A wire is" 
nin from every input and output, . 
cqnnectors are attadicd and secured 
to. some type of panel. .With* all of 
the- inputs and outputs centralized 
arid labeled, interconnection is 
.made very easily by the use of a 
^"patch cord''' which is nothing more 
than a short Imgth of cafbJe with the 
appropriate connectors on each' end. 

The use of a patching system has 
many advantages. In addition to' 
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eliminating the hassle and expense 
of using various tyf)es of adapters, it 
alsos makes it unnecessary to turn 
machine upside down and sideways 
as you search frantically for an elu- 
sive connection point. ; A patching 
System aisp eliminates, or at least 
minimizes, the necessity of re-con- 
necting various machines every, time 
you need to transfer recordings. 

By now, 'you may be in agreement 
that *a patching system could -be 
'helpful. But you are probably con- 
cerned/ about how coniplicated' and 
expensive it is to set such a sys- 
tem. It is possible to invest in very 
elaborate and expeij'iive patching ar- 
rangements: such as those used in 
broadc^ting^ anr^.- recrording studios. 
However,: i -at Columbus East High 



School, in . Columbus, Indiana, we 
have put tbgether a system that is 
simple, cheap and very useful. 

-At Columbus East^ in our media 
center, we have a small room with a 
built-in counter top which w^s ideal 
for adaption as an audio recording 
area wi^ a working paiching sys-. 
tcm. We elected to- integrate into our 
patching system: one record player, 
two reel-to-rcel tape r.:corders, tw^). 
cassette recorders, and - two small, 
wall-mounted speakers. We ran 
wires froh^all the inputs and outputs 
on the machines down through holes 
drilled in the cot^ter top into a short 
length of. elecirical conduit which 
terminated in a small,* wall-mounted 
chassis box.. By mounting standard 
i^-inch phono'' jacks in the chassis 




. box and^nnecting ail of bur wiring 
from >thc equipment^ we had created 
a patch panel. Patch cords were 
made , by mounting !4 -inch phono 
plugs on the. ends of IS^incii. lengths 
"^pTcablc^ A diagram showing the po- 
sition of all the inputs and outputs 
Vas drawn and placed near the panel 
for ready reference. 

With our patching system rom- 
plete« it now is very easy to go from 
one recording format to another; 
C ■ ' ■ 



i.e., rcel-to-rccl to cassette-, etc. On 
thcf pa tdi . panel we wired together 
two groups of four jack clusters to 
crc$.te "multi" units. The output of 
^ a machine can be patched into a 
""multi" unit, and three, outputs can 
then be patched out to" the inputs of 
various machines. This makes it pos-- 
sible to make multiple copies of tapes 
in various formats all at one tima 
WLth a little instruction, it. was very 
easy to show students, teachers, and 
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teacher aides how to use the patch- 
ing system, -^^cw^ everyone can do 
addio production widi increased ease 
and efficiency! * x 

Vi^e used several pieces of equip- 
ment in our patching situation. How- 
evjcr^ it should be emphasized that all. 
the equipment can be easily discon- 
.nected and moved to a classroom or 
wherever else . it might be needed. 
All the wiring Is labeled so that re- 
corncction back into the system can 
be easily accomplished- ' Y*ou can 
tailor your system to your needs, 
and' use a's much equipment as 
.needed to meet your demands. 

We estimate that we have approx- 
imately $40 to S50 invested in con- 
nectors, wiring, the -chassis box, etc. 
The entire design and installation ^ 
process was accomplished in a couple 
of days. If you are overwhelmed by ^ 
• the thought of stripping wires and 
putting on connectors, most likely a 
willing student could be enlist ed to 
help oixt. Most Industrial Arts teach- 
ers can quickly recommend capable 
students for such a task. If you really 
want to'm^ake your -audio service op- 
eration more efficient and more 
workable, you should give serious 
thought to working up your own . 
patching system. Then you will be 

well on your way to ^""^adapte rless 

audio." • 



/ . 
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' Why* be limited in just capttiring 
'oonvendonal action with your .video- 
tape equipment?*Now there' is ia way 
. to videotape micro'^r^anisms 
throu^ any standzird school micro- 
scope. The process is simple, but 
> the results are outstanding, h is an 
especially good procedure for the 
science teacher who wants to show 
the entire class a certain micro- 
, organism witiiout the difficulties 
of having each student come up lo 
the microscope. The microscopic 
world in action, captiired on video- 
tajpCf is a unique learning ^cperi* 
enfce. Jt isjdso a way of lcttii%^'stu- 
• dents express their own creativity by 
doing the actual videotaping. 

To videotape throv^ • a . micro- 
, scope you will lieed the foUowing: 

!. A videotape recorder (VTR) 
with a monitor, and a^ television 
cama^. (Do not use an extremely 
heavy camera, it will not haw. 

enou^ suppoit-} 

2. A phptpgraphic copystand. 
(Vou don't nccd\ the type with the 
Ughts on it.) /• 

3. A cardl^oard tube, like the kind 
found in the center of a roll of 
paper towels. * 

4. A •micro'^ ope 
scope light. 

5.. About four 2^' 
. heavy cardboard. 
Set up the VTR 
- donal nianner. Connect a closed-^ 
circuit television camera and the TV * 
monitor to the. VTR. With the 
camera in the off or stand-by posi- 
~ tion, remove the camera's lens 
V (most * of them just screw off). Also, 
take any prd^cw monitors off the 
camera. You want the camera as 
light as possible, otherwise it might 
be top-heavy. Connect the camera 



and 




micro- 



' pieces of 
in theXcohven-'^ 



to the copystand by means of' the 
mounting* screw. This screw fits | into 
the boctQpi of the \camera where a 
tripod would normally fit. If you 
use;' heavy cardboard between the 
camera and the copystand, a tighter 
connection will bt made. Next, 
place the microscope directly under 
^the open lens of the 'camera. Place 
the cardboard tube between the 
camera and the- microscope's ieye- 
piece. The tube should ' be posi- 
tioned so that the camera can look 
through the cardboard into the 
microscope, v ' 

Now you are all set to put your 
sKde on the nli.croscope-. Turn on the 



microscope light and VTR system. 
In order to focus, first use the low 
magnification on -the microscope. 
Then move the caCmera up or down 
on the > copystand. You will find 
that the higher 
the larger * the pi 
the . monitor. Ori 
picture in focus, 
fine focus for a clearer 
After a little practice 



camera is raised, ^ 
ydU become on . 
you find the 
microscope's 
LCture. 

ou'U find 



ohe 



it fun to videotape through a micro- 
scope. To make it more interesting, 
let students record ^their pwn sound 
track. They can use a combination^ 
of soimd dfects and music as they 
narrate what they 



TV camera 
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eipnilQ THE UMBILICAL CORDS 
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J-The use of audiovisual equipment 
bf seasoned and knowledgeable in- 
structor allows the contounication of 
complicated^ ideas and techniques with 
great power and economy of d^ssroom 

/ ^timc^ However, the use of several units 
. . of audiovisual equipn^ dunng' a 
prestiitation often has the instructor 
fumbling with control cords. He ap* 
pears to be^^wircd for sound*^ and is 
restricted to a small section of the po- 
dium by these electrical iimbilicals. 
We have evolved an audiovisual sys-^ 
• texii which is remotely controlled with- . 

. out Mrires and allows the instnictor 
complete freedom of movement. The 
wireless audiovisual .control system 
permits replacement of. all of the 
power aSid control cords sho%vn in ^ 
Figure 1, with the small^^hand-held * 

/ transmitter being used in Figure 2. ' 

! The receiver of the systeni may be 
permanently installed, or incor^e^ated 
into a mobile. audiovisuaLprojection ^ 
center. 

The first wireless system we de- 

. signed and built was incorporated into 
a mobile cart (Figure 3) intendM to 
hold three Kodak carousfcls, one 1 6inm 

: motion picture projector, . and one 
WollensaS ?550 AV slide/sync tap<? 

^ recorder. In addition,- a Kodak carou- 
"sel dissolve control is located next 'to 
the tape recorder. Two smairspeakers 
provide external sound sources for the 
motio44>i<^ure projector 'and the tape 
recorder. The receiver of the, wirdess 
'system is located^ along with a pow?r 
and distribution chassis, behind the 
calnnet doors (Figure 4). Signals from 
the hand-held transmitter are captured 
;by a,.«rnall sensor (Figure 5) located 

^""Between the projectors oi^this mobile 
cart. * 

A second mobile wireless^ remote . 
system was built* utilizing a metal cabi- 
net^ originally purdiased with an over- 
head projeacM*. The cal^net was modi- . 
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single projcaor inay be used for' a 
sound*slide/synchronous presentation. 
In cither case, the sound-slide/syn- 
chronous presentation may be turned 
r "'ofr: with the hiind-held 
^[^(^iter The . tape recorder may 



be u||rd to provide background music 
for waitirtg jiine pr4or to- actual- brief-- , 
ing or tnstrtiction. 

The direction in which the dcve!- 
opment of the wireless audio^visuai 
control systempfogrcssed was affeirted 



by cost and environmental consid- 
_crations. In thcj)cginning, w<r thought 
in terms, of using RF signals generated 
by a hand-cajricd transmitter- to direct 
tcaffic at the Ay compIex^The thought 
died is the conceptual stage bec:ausc of 
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development costs and possible inter- 
ference with laboratory. RF equip- 
ment. 

i_ jQiitattoiticin quickly focused on the 
sonic (35-45 kHz) transmitter and its 
receiver, as packaged for use in the 
control of the home television receiver. 
Some modifications of the kit' and^'an 
extension of its power contit^l capa- 
bility easily adapts it for audiovbual 
control. , \ • 

Hcathkii's Model GRA-900-6 was 
.p(iraiase<jL <j^len\Corbett of our Facili- 
ties JEngiMering\Divb^ a 
rfcr .and signal distribution aux- 



iliary" and the small circuit modifi- 
cation of the Heath receiver circuit 
necessary for our application. Bcdlding 
of the receiver and signal distribution 
units (Figures. 8 and 9) was done by 
apprrDtice electronic technicians. The 
circuitry (Figures 10 and il) is simple 
enough to make an excellent voca- 
tional school project that would add 
new audiovisuc:' capabilitics^within a . 
school system^ 

. These wireless systems are usabie in 
relatively large briefing rooms.. Expe- 
rience shorws that transmission dis- 
tances up Tc about 30 fc§t arc practicsd- 



In smaller classrooms the signal 
strength is high and the necessity for 
pointihg the transmitter in thc.gcneral 
direction of the receiver sensor be- 
comes less important* — often rcfiec-- 
lions of the signal from walls or ceil- 
ings are siifficient. 

- The use of the rciroteiy controlled 
audiovisual equipment with small 
groups is especially efTcctive. The in* 
structor.can sit with his class; and, 
with the aid of an "illuminated arrow 
projector^ cbnduct his class in a very' 
- inforinal "way with greatly enhanced 
rapport with his students. 



MINI-VTR PRODUCTIONS: HOW ;rO MAKE 2 



SIGRID A. TROMB1.EY 



Though - a course in instructional 
television is offered in our Library 
Sci en ce/ Ed uca ti ona 1 Tcciinology 
Division^ tlie . need for at least an 
introduct - ' experience with a 
videotape; -murder (VTR) in one of 
the required basic media courses 
became apparent- Since the in- 
structional television course is an 
elective for students in the LS/ET 
ran^ters pro-am, some students 
simply cojildn^t fit it in their pro- 
grams but still had. wanted to know . 
**'something about videotaping.** 
Others who intended to take the 
course had la need early in their 
^programs to be able to do some 
sdmple vi deo taping- - 

Many other students from various 
departments -and;- schools on campus 
take one of the' basic media courses 
as an elective- These people often 
take only one course in our division.^ 
ir such students are to have any 
exp>osiire at all to VTR, they must 
get this exposure in a basic media 
course. ^ 
It was necessary to give • students 
an ^ opportunity to handle videotape 
-equipment, begin to overcome their 
fear of 'Using it, "and acttially engage 
in smal£*scale production activity. 
Because of oiir^ need in the basic 
media course to; cover .so many 
topicrs, the videotape kk«struction 



' could require no more than one^ 
3- hour class F>eriod- In a mini- VTR 
production exercise, each member 

~-of , the class participates as a . mem- 
ber of a group of four or five people- 
When I first xisked students to 
engage, in the mini-VTR production 
exercise, I fotmd that ' the --groups 
lost considerable time tx^ying ro 
choose -a topic for their productions. 

'VVhat -often resulted was a 5-min lite 



^Association for ^ Sducational Com- 
munlcaisions wid XeoHnofo^y ^9T7- Re- 
printecl frotn tho InstruetjonaJ Resources 
■i ^ 1 Off ^crc//ovKSCJ«/ instructtan, Febru- 



videotape of purposeless conversa- 
tion about" some vague topic, inter- 
spersed with long pauses when tftose- 
talking could think- of nothing to say* 
or do- * - - 

To save time and encourage better 
videotap^es, production tasks werr 
assigned the next time students did 
mina-VTTR productions. Each ^of^ 
the groups in the class was assigned 
one of thc^foilowii^g tasks: 

1 - Your production company is 
to show tis"* what the symptoms oif 
*''bcfshober*' arc and^rrrlemonstrate 
techniques for treating it- 

2. The job of your production ; 
company is to demonstrate ^ the skill 
of **kaschlockcring-'* Vou may decide 
what kaschlockering- is and how if. 
is done, but this skill may not be the 
same as a skill we already know. 

3- Vour task ^as a production 
company is to demonstrate how 
**ziltsky** is made- You may d^ade 
what ziltsky is though it may n<^ be" 
something we already know, 'by 
another name- 

4". Your production company is ^o 
teach us what the conoepts .**2oF' 
^ and '*jadker*' mean and to teach us- 
how to differentiate^ between the two 
concepts- You may decide what 
'-2oP* and 
may not be iissii 

already know, ^• 

5. Your- proauction company is . to 
demonstrate possible uses for a I 
*'*pod-kalfIir.** You may decide what" 
a' pod-kalffir is, but it niay not be 
another name for something we 
already know. " ^ " 

Ey providing a production task, 
• the initial time loss in choosing a 
topic was eliminated- ^Hhe nonsensi- 
cal nature of the task forced the 
students to think creatively and 
produce^ video taF>es that often re- 
flected atypical and unique* ways to 
visualize ideas. 

£ach group was g;|yen instructions 
for operating the videotape recorder, 
monixor, and camera. lit addition,, 
the following set of procedures and. 
information was'" to be kept in mind 



^ mean, but- tfarey 

; for concepts /we 
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SUPPORT FOR PI^TO: A DYNAMIC 
; TELECOMMUNICATIO NETWORK 

ERf?Ol M. MAGIDSON 



Many educators arc already fa- 
miliar wijth the instrunior»aI lists of 
the PLATO* comp'^ter-bascd edu- 
cation ' (CBE) system of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, .vhich is 
one of several PLATO systems.^ 
However, they tnay not know that 
the still-growing PLATO IV svstem 
has led to the development i:f, and 
has itself been supported t ., a 
sophisticated telecommunications net- 
work. 

The central computer of thie Uni- 
,versity of Illinois^ PLATO system is 
now - being used by about 120 colleges 
and universities, medical facilities, 
medical schools, public schools, gov- 
ernment agencies, and businesses 
across the United States and Canada. 
Content and CBE specialists froL-i 
these institutions have prepared and 
shared more ?han 6,000 hours of 
student-tested' inst^ction in more 
than 100 subject /arcas.^. Hundreds 
of thousands of students at all edu- 
cational levels anci himdrcds of in- 
structors and CBE professionals 
have used PLATO. 

The communications components 
being tiscd on the PLATO IV sys- 
tem by its clients— CBE specialists, 
lesson authors^ instructors, and stu- - 
dents — include CBE nbtes, special 
interest notes, personal notes, "talk" 
features, and journal aniclcs (see 
Figure 1). . ^ . 

The PLATO-system staff solicits 
ideas from cUents for developing and 
revising both computer hardware - 
. (equipment) and software — the pro- ^ 



^LATO is an acronym for Programmed 
Logic for Automatic Teachifu; Operations. 

'Other PLATO systems indude those 
operated by Control Data Education Com* 
pany« the University of '^belaware, Florida 
Scatc University, and the University of 
Quebec 

.Elizabeth . R, Lyman^ PLATO Curricuiar 
A Y^ *"^^- CERL Report. Urbana: 
U|^ If ilJinois. (November 



grams and instructions directing the 
computer's operation. 

A ''Bulletin Board" on the com- 
puter announces major PLATO 
developments and gives notice of 
eq ui'pni^nt testing. Announcements 
provide details on new or revised com- 
puter language commands and 
i5upj)ortive software services, data- 
keeping packages, communication 
developments, local site manage- 
ment packages,^ and class and cur- 
riculum management packages. 

A ''Public Notes" section serves as 



a forum for client input on software 
development and problems; notices 
of CBE articles, prcseniatiotis, and 
job opportunities; information con- 
cerning CBE matters; and informa- 
tion concerning newly developed 
CBE lessor^ or packages that other 
clients may be interested in using. 

An easily understood example of 
how users' ideas may be out into use 
is the change in wording permitting 
a person to join the system. At- one 
^time the entry was, **Type your 
name; then press NEXT." Often, 



Figure 1. 

—PLATO NOTES— 

06/27 14.54 



C: lOOSE AN OPTION > 

a. SYSTEM ANNOUNCEMENTS 

b. PUBLIC notes 

c. Other GROUP & STLTDENT notes 

d. PERSONAL notes . ' 



> So how do you like PLATO? 

> I think it's great ! C*talk" feature) 



System Announcements. Public NaUs, Special' Interest Notes (Group an<x Student Notes) and 
Personal Notes are aoailable to the PLATO user. Notice at the bottom of the simulated screen 
that the "talk feature is being used. 



Figure 2. 

Public Notes 
Response 6 of 15 to #10 
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More than once I have told a student that his PLATO, User or sign-on 
name is '"smith j" (i.e., last name space first initial). And what does PLATO 
say: "Type your naine" and he types ''johnsnriith,'' ^ ' 

""Type your PLATO name" would not only be less confusing to students, 
it would force u§ to use the same terminology instead of PLATO, User, 
sign-on, names. Which should -rcdutc confusion for new students,' 

mike barr • ' 



ff'ereis a Public Note response to a suggestion that the vjording of how a person sijms onto 
PLATO />e changed ' . 
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Figure 3. 
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►End of Notes* 



Press HELP for information 
SHIFT LAB tt> write * 
SHIFT BACK to cxir 



A Speeud interest Noies.fiU on ^'Lesson Reviews'* conUans aitigves of various lessons. Note 
titles (e.g., "history^) tfiat help the potential reviewer to decide which' notes to read. 



persons new to PLATO wotild, type 
their complete naine; subsequently, 
PLATO would inform them that 
they had not r^ist^^. (PLATO* 
recognizes only those names that 
have been registered, by PLATO 
personnel or instructors. A person's 
complete name is rarely used). 

'^A PLATO user contri'^'it^-t'. a 
^'Public Note" requesting, input on a 
wording change. Some PLATO 
users who read the note responded 
by suggesting either that PLATO 
ask for a • person 's **code name" or a 
"PLATO name" (see Figure 2). It 
was finally decided that the system 
would request a person's '*PLATO 
name,'' Thus, new users are now 
more aware that they are required 
to type a variation of their actual 
name to enter the PLATO system, 
and they are now more likely to a^ 
for assistance when they arc uncfer- . 
tain of their entry name. 

The system maintaii;s a PLATO 
library containing infcnmatioh ' files 
on lesson design and technique; 
lesson coding and routines; system 
consultants and computer operators; • 
sample lessons; PLATO curriculum 
groups and lesson authors; publica- 
tions in print;_ and curriculum 
modules.; 

Group Notes for Special Interests 
The PLATO system _,>iipports 
• spedal-interest files called **Group 
^ Notes" 'that any ^te director can 
create. For ^example, authors ^can 
submit newly developed lessons /of 
a file that other authors can review 
(see Figures). ^ 
An . interpersonal-relations file 
_^ Ulaws PLATO users from various 
El\lCtodigrounds to discuss any issue 



from sex discrimination to emodonal 
depression.- Users can be anonymous 
if they choose. The file director is 
the moderator and - njaintains the 
f>Ie. (Other spedal interest files are 
similarly maintained.) The file di- 
rector has the option of allowing 
only members, of a specific group to 
use the file^ 

Other spedai-intercst iiles include 
an archive of humorous anecdotes 
related to PLATO's development; 
forums on ^ law, religion, psychic 
phenomena, and science fiction^ in- 
formation exchances on favorite 
recipes, collector's record albums, 
and rare comic books; a forum on the 
goals, mesms, and implications of. 
. space travel; and news of curriculum 
group activitfl^ meetings, and les-. 
son development: . - 

"Student Note Files" arc similar 
in format »to spedal-intcrcst files but 
are created to give students an op- 
portunity Jo make comments con- 
cerning the lessons they use.. These 
files can be used by students if they 
press the shift and icrin keys and 
type ^"coinment." Usually the les- 
son's author or the student's in- 
stiirctor will see the comment. Stu- 
dents can dius offer their opinions; 
these may be used to revise lessons. 

Personal'^Noteis 

PLATO has established an elec- 
tronic mail , service, in whidi authors 
and instructors can exchange "let-- 
ters" dsdlcd personal notes. For ex- 
ample,' if a PLATO user wouid like 
to ask a question of a^'uscr at his own 
or another site, the^user can write a 
personal note that -.would be- -sent 
automaticailly to the 'other user's 
PlATO'iword. Whtacver the recip- 



ient of a personal note enters the 
system, PLATO wi.Il give nodce that 
a . personal note^has been received. 

A single keypress takes the note to 
the recipient. The redpieht can read 
the signed note,'^ and can send a 
reply. . Smith and Shciwood have 
reported that mcwe than a thousand 
personal notes art written daily on 
the PLATO system.*^ It is also pos- 
sible to send personal notes to indi- : 
viduals using other PLATO systems. . 

Instructors vyith students using 
PLATO can send messages to their 
students. This is particularly useful 
to notify individual students or the „ 
entire class of forthcoming quizzes 
or coi\fcrences or of a particular, les- 
son to be studiol. 

PLATO authors and instrurtors 
sometimes may want to communicate 
directly with .<?ach other by carrying 
on a silent, conversation in" which 
they simultaneously read and re- 
spond to each other's written com- 
munication. This feature works as ' 
long, as the person, being contacted 
is curremly signed onto Jthe system. 
The telecommuni^cadon link is easily 
initiated by pressing "shift" and 
"tenm," typing the word "^lalk," ^nd 
then typing the person's PLATO 
name 'and course. The caller does 
not have to know- the location ,of the^ 
paged person; the computer handles 
this. PLATO indicates whether or 
not ir.^ other person is avsulable and 
will accept calls. The paged person 
receives a message at the bbttom of 
the screen, which identifies tl^c caller^ 



■StanJcy G. Smii^i and Bruce Anne Sher-. 
wood, "Educaiional .Uses of the IPLATO 
Computer System,*^ Science ^Aprij 1976); 
344-352. c, . , ■ 



name and by course. The 
telcconununicarion link is completed 
if the person «L*ung paged responds 
by pressing "shift" and ''term" and 
typing the word "taik." This featufe 
is particularly useful for on-line con- 
ferences. 

Regular users often have their 
PLATO liames listed as current 
Risers so that others will know that 
they can be paged. There is ako a 
monitor feature helping "talkers" to 
show displays on the screen as a part 
of their coi:iferejnces. 

A conference communication 
capability also - exists* , that allows 
several users, including students^ to 



carry ci> simultaneous dialogue. An 
English instructor at Kennedy-King 
Collie in Chicago has used this 
capability to give students practice 
• in writing and communicating. 

Joornal Articles 

A PLATO newspaper, supported 
by the system, appears Trom time to 
time; it contains articles on current 
events and CBE materials, 

A medical editorial aboard has 
been established to rcviev, articles 
for possible publication in a schol- 
ary,— PLATO-related medical journal 
so that medical students can learn of 
current developments in their field. 
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Implicatioika \ 

The telecommunications hetwork 
supported by the PL ATOl system 
allows peopk to talk with each other 
by way of the computer and jco par- 
.tidpate in the design and dievelop- 
ment x>f computerized lessons. \ It has 
contributed to the growth of PLATO 
curriculum, software, and h^r^^ware, 
as well as to increased involvement 
and interaction by its many clients. 
PLATO is an example of a sophis- 
ticated, participatory educational 
medium that encourages information 
exchanges, public, forums, inter- 
personal communication, and a new 
form of journalism. 
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MEDIA 

THEODORE C HINES 

MABY FRAKCES K. JOHNSON 



An Qiiice of Education grant 
under the library Research and 
Development Aa has providi^ the 
library Sdence/Educationai Tech- 
nolc^ Division of the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro with 
funds for experimentation^ -with- a : 
machinerreadable data base for 
diildren's media. 

— The— overall -goal -of-^-ttiis -project 
is to use. computer capabilities to 
augment information . access to ma^^ 
terials for children at tfie elementary > 
school level in a number of differqit 
ways. This article , discusses .only our 
experience with computar seardiing, 
(both on-line and batdi) in relation 
to nonprint materials. 




ind/or inter- 
4,000 titles, 
are nonprint 
icntary school 



Materials in die Data Base 

Ouir:data base is still quite small, 
cojisistSng of cataloging and biblio- 
graphic information (induding an- 
nota^ons and readi 
est levels) on fAra-^ 
Of these, about 1^ 
materials at all 

grade levels^ in all commonly used 
formats except 16mm Glm. These 
formats include 8mm film/ film- 
strips^ records, tranq)armde$> cas- 
settes, charts, slides, -niaps, games,. ^ 
sound filmstFips; and multimedia 
kits. . At present, ^rint titles in the 
data base are restricted to those xxsc-/ 
ful with children at the prcscbopf 
and early^elemcntary grade levels. / 
' Our eventual gf>al is to include 
4II currently avaUabie materials at 
the elementary sdiool levek/included 
-in^-^^uch^J»gc-^selective^ Jistings -or 
recommended tides as; the Children's 
Catalog, the ^Elementary . Sckoql . 
Library Collection^ and BopkUst At 
present, . the nonprint materials in 
the data ' baseVai;e^ restricted to those 
selioq^ for the EletTterUar^ School 
'Library • CoUectxOn. (Children's 
Catakfg, oEXoourse, lists -only printed . 
matcTJaJsr/ W gprateful to., 

the Bro^Dart Totinda pubHshers 
<iS r^^r Eler^ent^ School. Library"' 
CiUecliohy^ f^ to use 

bdr catalogiiig " infprmatioh, in- 



cluding the excellent annotations. 

Although the present data base is 
smalL it should be noted that it in- 
dudes all nonprint media items and 
is the only monographic basic selcc-'* 
tion aid in the field that covers them. 
Wc estimate that the active avail- 
able ^tles, print and nonprint, ^rec- 
ommended in all of the ba^c selection 
-tools-rcprcscnt notmore than 15-000 
items. Of. these titles, wc think it 
. likely that not \^ more than some 
2,000 woulcf be nonprint items, This/"^ 
estimate is based on consideration of 
annual . production, in-print statbs, 
and. thp problems encountered by 
publishers of selection tools aiid by 
. tho^e^ho look >over journals to find 
nonprint 'titles for review./ Thus, the 
present data base is not^^^uiurepre- 
sentative as might first appear. • 

vyhile we are adding more access 
pomts for the materials than those 
''provided by conventional . cataloging, 
our cxpericnces'^in doing this will be 
^ discussed elsewhere. -Our concern 
here is with results that may be 
obtained ^by computer searching of 
. quke' /Conventional catalo^njg and 
bibliographic information. 

. Link with Library of -Congresis 
"/while we have used our own input 
"format for Tcasons of economy, 
editing ease, and the ability to readily 
add information in addition to con- 
ventional catalo^g data, our 
entries are linked to Library of Coo- 
gress Machine Readable Cataloging • 
(MaRC) records by indusLoh of 
-Library .o£. Congress Card .Numbers. . 
We have a program that applies our 
search algorithms to MaRC t^pes, 
and have received from the Library 
of Congress, records for the well over 
30,000 juvenile titles., at all grade 
Ievek> now; included in MaRC. Our 
data base, however, includes a large 
number of titles^ espedaliy nonprint 
titles, not available in MaRC. 

A Variety o£^Search« 

iTo date, we have conducted some- , 
what- mo^ than 200 searph'ts in re- ^ 



sponse to aD kinds of requests from 
istudents, faculty, parents, day-care 
center staffs, ;and school and public 
libraries. /. 

Because ' the data base is small, 
and because only parts of it usually 
need to be scardicd for any one 
request, it is possible for us to do 
serial searches — that' is, «to avoid 
having to construct the complex 
/inverted files that would be. required' 
for random access to the various 
data elements. 

The search algorithms provided 
for in our programs arc? quiie com- 
'plex, however. Searches; in^ be 

- made for* character strings, words, 
or phrases in any or all or any com- 
,bination of the data elements in the 
entries, using any boolean rtdation- 
ship between o r among terms. 

Low Co&u and Easy Access 

Costs Jor computer time for 
searches and hard-copy printout are 
low, averaging under five dcliars per 
search. Oiitput may be provided in 
X 11" paged format, with run- 
ning heads, suitable for direaire- 
producfioif. 

Of special vzdue in relation to 
/ nonprint media searching is the fact 
^ that it is equally easy to retrieve 
listings of materials on given topics 
by physical form or media format— 
^or without r^ard to their form- — 
whereas a conventional catalog 
usually provides only one of these 
means of access. We can retrieve, 
obviously, all titles with a particular 
subject heading .or authpr._ We can 

- also locate any title vnth a subjecT 
heading*- that has any given sub- 
diviaon: AFRICA, for example. The 

' latter access^ point is not, of course, 
iossibl^in cblnventional catalogii^;. 

' more ^ interesting is our 
ability to retrieve materials by. 
searching for words or phrases in 
the "annotations'! A .sestrdi for the 
word '^ART*^ in annotations of ma- 

' terials at the early childhood level 
locates, for example, the filmstrip 
of Don* Freeman's \Norman the- 



Doorman,^ where neither thr title" 
nor the subjea headings show that 
the story is. set in an art museum. 

This technique is particularly use- 
ful when a given item is. aox about 
a particular topic (and hence does 
not get that topic as a subject head- 
ing) but relates to that topic and 
may be used for a particular purpose. 
We have used it to locate materials 
with characters^ representing partic-- 
ular radai ethnic groups or oc- 
cupationsj materials set in a given 
locale, and materials incidentally 
including objects .of fascination to 
individual children — tractors, for ' 
example. In addition, it has been* 
useful in locating materials of use in 
values"cduca'tion, or for materials for 
helping to deal with such familiar 
childhood situations as fear of the 
dark or sibling rivalry. In all of these 
instances we have located useful 
items we could not have^ found 
through - conventional search tech- 
niques.., % 



Such searches do not, of course, 
locate all possible useful titles, ais 
they depend on the accrJlent of 
inclusion of , words Jn annotations. It 
is our own feeling that the nature of 
annotations may change somewhait 
as the use , of computer searching 
becomes mere general. 

Many of our searches produce a 
high percentage of false' drops — that 
is, items that match the search cri- 
teria but are not suitable for the 
purpose- ^'.it searchei* has in niind. 
In gen.:ral, however, t:,csc .may 
easily be identified* by scanning the 
annotations io the output listing. 

Four Searching Aids 

We have so Isr produced four 
printed lists thar serve as searching 
aids,, helping both to minimize false 
drops and to maximize hits. One is a 
classified list of. used subject head- 
ings such as those about animals, 
community services, and so on. In 
this case every specific heading 7all- 
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ing in a particular group is* included. 
Another lis* gives all subject head- 
ings and subdivisions used . together 
with their frequency of occuirence. 
The two final . lists ^arc frequency 
-counts of - the . words used, respec- 
tively, in subject headings and in an- 
notations. The latter is fascinating 
in some of its implications — "he" 
rs far mere frequent than **she", and 
"mother" more frequent than 
'^father" — and permits very interest- 
ing searches;* for example, for ma- 
terials showing various emotions- 

We believe our work so far sho^^ s 
that computer searching techniques 
rsx^y- be economically, .practically, 
and , usefully applied to Juvenile 
nuterials — f)erhaps especially useful 
for nonprint media 

The^ authors acknozuledge the very 
substantial contributions tb this project 
of research associates Carol Walters, 
Jerry Warren^ and Jane Martin, as well 
as those^ of our OE grant officer, Larry 
Papier, - • 



AND REPORTING YIA COMPUTER 



One <£ the most 'ru»tratiag prob- 
lems facing a media idministrator is 

. the scheduling of equipment, rooms, 
services, and] people. Every agency 

. has this' problem and. has solved it in 
any one of a^^humbcr of ways: card 
systenis, blackboard schedules,, mag- 
netic bCMtrds> or an overworked staff 
memb^ with a great memory, for 
example. 

At thc^ University of Nevada, Las 
Vegas; the Audio/Visual Services 
i^ency had tried-- these scheduling 
methods with only moderate ^success. 
Agency staff concluded that Ve 
needed to csnploy some means of 
data piroccssing if we were to per- 
form effectively and cffidently. 

Our Erst venture in data proces- 
ang^^started in the spring of 1973 
when we began operating a com- 

' puter-generated audiovisiial activity.. 
^ report. This report displays in 
printed form the various services the 
\ agency provides to each department 

: and its fajculty or staff as well as any 
accumulated billing information 
needed to recover uiifundcd expenses. ' 
From the b^inning, this system .has* ^ 
been ratdi-<^riented and run on a 
monthly ba^ in the computer- 
services section at the University of 
Nevada. 

Reporting Activities x>f the Agency 
.The success of t^ie activity-report- 
ing system has been shared through 
articles. In addition, ^80 universities 
. and collies in the United States 
. and Canada received a special' re- 
, „port._ Because. jwe were encouraged, 
by the report's reception, we cstah- 
lished the- follomng criteria Tor a 
daily ^^scheduling sys^tem which 
^^-ould: 

^ ^ot-change drastically the -exist- 
' ii^^ system, of forms or 'in-house 
sdiediding activities; ^ . i' 



Niter' The boU^aced type in aU. the figures, 
fffMi^t^ informatkm that is entered by the 
terminal vser; theM^^aced type is compute 
rftHeraiedr . • 



• interface .witl\ the existing ac- 
tivity^rqwrting system; 

• be capable of input by the stu- 
dent staff of Audio/Visual Services; 

• provide a daily printed schedzile 

' or log of services to be p)erformed; • , 

• 'frrotea services, rooms, and 
equipment from overbooking or over- 
scheduling; . • 

• provide -the ability tc inquire 
into hkture dates or schedules; and 

• be capable of changing or delet- 
ing previously scheduled activities. 
The systep", initiated on July 1, 
1975, meets all these criteria. 

Figure 1 * 



Most requests, for service enter 
the ag^cy cither as memos or tele- 
phone requests; telephone requests 
arc the most pc^ular. As the re- 
quests for services come in, we enter 
the information on a service form 
(Figure 1). If the request is for later 
service, v/e hold the form until the 
data-input dcrk can code and enter 
the information in the system. This 
is done on a daily basis. 
Potentiarfor daily scheduling 

If someone requires immediate 
service, we can use the daily sched- 
uling aspect of the system and enter 
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the request imnwrftatclyr^hcn we 
^coiie inriividuai forms, wc use 4-digit " 
/numbers that tUe computer^program 
recognizes as / departments, users, - 
or scnaces, Estti area has its oWn 
discrete series of numbers, a practice 
Jthat allows 9,999 separate codes or'* 
listings in each of the three cate- 
gories. Additional informatioh can 
be provided as, service comments "or 
remarks* . 

Because our equipirj^ nt and room- 
scheduling services a.e not on a 
ch^argcback basis, accounting infor- 
iSUition is pot entered via-:terminai 
at ' the present time. For nonschcd- 
ulcd services or those requiring us 
to rccpycr money, we complete and 
code a data-input card (Figure 2) 
and send it tg the computer center 
for key punching. The computer 
center then, holds the cards until it 
. is notified that the monthly audio^ 
visual activity report should be run.. 

Access to the System ■ 

To have access to the entire sys- j 
tem, we use :s a terminal with an . 
^acoustic coupler linked to the r5cguTar 
telephone system. After the data- 
input- derk is properly identified to 
the computer, the sdieduling pro- 
'"jgram is called up by typing in the 
word 't-Run." From dien on the 
program guides the operator through 
the necessary steps for adding, log- 
ging, or -cancelling information in 
the system. 

The following example displays 
'the steps we take to enter slices 
requested in Figure 1 . The form has 
"already been coded, shov/ing that 
the College of Busi^^ has'a de- 
4)artroent code of 4302 and that the 
user's code is 0069. ' . 

The requested services are sm 
overhead projector coded 1060 and a 
screen ceded lOOl. Even though 
most , ovefhead projectors are * light* - 
weight and arc theoreticany porta- 
b?e this particuJar user has re- 
jquesled an, ovcrfod projector that 
is designed to & iV^ldcd up in a suit- 
case. It is lieccssary, therefore; to 
add the word "portable'* 
**sdvicc comments.'* 



ENTER "ADD-, "LOG". "CANCEL". ^^DELETF*, OR "END". 
7 ADD ^ 
ENT6» new SERVICE REQUESTS BELOW IN THE FORMAT: 
PEPT,USER,EQUI,ROOM .DELDAT,TIME,PU DAT.TIME, REMARKS. . . 
? 4302, 0089, 106Q,HU-143. ^^72575, 0759, 073175, 1000, PORTABLE 
? 1001 



Example A 



TERMINAL; 34,TTY ^ 

RECOVER /SYSTEM;-RUN 

ENTER ••AOD:>LOG".'*CANCEL^•1DELET£•^ OR ""END^ - • 

7 ADO ' . 

ENTER NEW SERVIJCE REQUESTS BELOW rN THE FORMAT; ' 

w^^fiPT, USER. EOUI. ROOM. OELDAT. TIME, PU OAT. TIME. REMARKS. . : 
7 4050, 0012, 40O9, ED-301, 071475. 0915. Or3«75, 1030 
7 4350, 0352. 4001, CH.103, 071475, 1D15. 071475, 1140 

"•DEMAND EXCEEDS AVAILABLE SUPPLY OF 1 FOR CLASS AV QRiENTATlCfi.-*- 
TttE FOLLOWING REQUEST CANNOT BE HONORED. 

4356 0352 4001-OH.103 071475 1015 OrMTS 1140 ' ' 
'7 • ^ . ' •■ 

ENTER ''ADD^ TOG", "CANCEL". "DELETE", OR -END". * " . 

? CANCEL. 

ENTER SERVICE REQUES^- TO BE CANCELLED IN THE FORMAT: 

DEPT, USER..EQUI. ROOM . DELDAT. TIME, PU DAT. TIME; REMARKS. . . 
7 4050^ C012» 4001. ECMpI, 071475. 0915. ^475. 1030 

7. " ' -. . 



^Example B . 

' ■ ■' ■ 

Once the basic ir.rormation is 
added (as in Line 1 — 43Ql;0069, 
1060), the operator need enter only 
the service codes for all. additional 
services for that same place, date, 
and timc._ In this^ case, lOdl is added 
to request a screen for the ^overhead 
projeaor. Each time the program 



"LOG" and '"return." The program : 
will then provide a format sequence 
-indicating the day and hours to be 
logged. . 

The Daily Schedule 

To get a list of tht entire -lay's 
.schedule, the user need only type in 



accepts a service, a question mark(?) montJi, day, and year,-^nd tap the 
is typed out to indicate acc ptkince of' : /^return" key. If, however, as in the 



the information. The question m^rk^ 
aiso indicates that the user may now 
add the next service requested. 



Adding InforiHation to^e System 
Example A shows- information 
(indicated by the. bold-fa red word, 
"ADD'') to be ^dded to the system. 
After the user types the tcrminars 
"^Rctt^mT key to' enter a command, 
thr^ nrogram responds with "the ap- 
]g J^l^^ foiroat for doing so. * 



In example B we - have tried .to 
enter two requests for an laudio- 
visual orientation session (code num- 
ber 4001). However, die prdgrani 
only allows us to schedule, one ses- 
sion; at a time. Therefore, after 
accepting the first reqiiest' (as iridi c 
cated by ^e question mark) 
under' ^ program docs nm honor the second 
r, request; the reaso^^why is display^i 
on the terminal. Tlic prograni-s 
cancelling functioa can be seen In 
this example; it is identical to the-- 
"add". function except that the user 
does not .need to enter reniarks' to 
cancel an event. ^ ' 

To call for a log (Figure 3) or 
schedule equipment for the next or<» 
any future day, the user types both 



- example,, the user* wishes to bracket 
a particulak time (as^ searching for 
' request tk> see if it - has already 
beai entered), 'the- liscr -enters .the 
hour and ininute^of the earliG^;:^!^^ 
. thc-.^i^ch . can be made as '^irgi^^' 
, ' the hour and minute^ of .the- feStSt " 
time, '^fhe .:iog that is rrreived,^^^^ ' 
tapping^-tibc "''return" key.•;;^ffi^^thc . 
tcrmiaia}. .will not- be a foil diy^s log, 
but a .log., restricted by thc_^:timcs 
epterecf: .\.-v. " 

:^ JFigur^^^^' shows ; delivery. .;at 7:59 * 
%:m. pf^the ovcfTTcad projector and 
jfk)rtabic, screen rcquestal in Figiire- . 

When Ae:foperator , has completed' ' 
entOTng/ cariceling;<an^ loggini? 'fpr>. 
a particular pepod! during the V4ay, '" . 
the program is returned to a standby;^" 
"position : by* ^entering , -the v/6rd 
^ *^ND" and iapp5ng.:jdP5c ^'return'' ' 
key. AH ^ctivc'' tapes used in the prx>^ 



7R 



ENTER*ADO^,•^OG^•HyWCEL^«Da£^ 
Ehn^OATEANDllMEOFLOG INTHEFORMAT: 

mMdoyyj^himm -r^ ' 

? 072S7&^ ,ll79ir WiM . Ttr \v - 

AUOIOVISUaLSERVIC^ DAILY LCX3 FOR 7>2S/75. ^ 

TIME SERVICE REQUEST LOCATION USER DEPARTMENT 

7:59 OVERHEAD PROJECTOR. HLM^W^IITE W V COLLEGE OFBUSlNESS 
PORTABLE 'DELIVER* 

7:59 PROJECTION SCREEN HU-:143 WHITE W ' COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 

PORTABLE . rOELIVER* 

^ ' ^ ------ 

PROJECTION SCREEN HU-202 QRAZIANJ FOREIGN LANGUAGE " 

•PICKUP* 



BM PROJECTION CART 



HU-^GRAZfANI 
rP«CK UP* 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE 



8-00 RLMSTRIP PROJECT OR HU-202'GRAZIANI 

•PiCKUP* 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE 



9:00 AUDIO CASSETT&i-MIC. 



9:00 HALF INCH VIDEO REC. 



9:00 VIDEO MONITOR/REC. 



9:00 TV CAMERA 



,9:00 PROJECTION CART 



9:00 MISC. SERVICES 
c 2 REELS ^ 



ED-228BOORD/ 
•PICK UP^ 

GR-114 HOLDER/ 
•DELIVER* 



R CURRICULUM-v-INSTRUC 



T ART DEPARTMENT 



GB-114 HOLDER, T ART DEPARTMENT 
•DELIVERS 

QR-il4KOLDEF.. T ART DEPARTMENT 
♦DELIVER* 

GR-114 HOI23ER, T AftT DEPARTMENT 
•DELIVER*/ p 



GR-1 14 HOLDER. 
•DELIVER* 



• / 

ART DEPARTMENT 



AUDIO VISUALSERVICES DAILY LOG FOR 7/25/75 COMPLETE. 
ENTER -ADD". -rOG^ -t^ANC^^ -DELCTE". OR "0iD". 



gra»i :arc then rctumco and are put^ 
in a standby position until^the next 
•use. 

Reporting Activities 

, JThc^^DELETE" function appear- 

ing in -the^dptioir^itne~is an aspect-, 
of 'the activity-rcpoirting function of 
) th© system. Activity j:fepbrting began 
originally *as an infomiation s^em 
reflecting the amount and variety of 
scrvico; performed by the university's 
AudiOi^Visual Services. Activity 
reporting replaced an inefRdent and 
time-consomiiig billing proce4ii^ 

We now have a relic^Ie and credi- 
' le activity report to dii^lay tpe out- 
"at of : die .Audio/Vi^ial Services 



Agency, and it has grown into a 
monthly public relations tool. 

. Keeping Tcack of Costs 

, The^ffi^rt in Figure 4 shows ser- 
vices provided by the depzirtment 
and by^ /departmental faculty _an4i 
staff users as well as a cost break- 
down by , billable and nonbillable 
labor and materials* / 

Nonbillable information is re- 
corded because most services are pro- 
vided at no cost to the tising ilcpan- 
ZLcnu -4t /"is to thcv^agcncy'Sr advan- 
tagei therefore, to record diese costs: 
they :arc an indication \^o university 
administrators of the agency's total 
commitment *a:id involvement in 



supppi'ting instruction. % 

Billable infomu^cm shcniving labo^ 
and^'matenal costs is ^aisc heeded to* 
recover f ^jpncls from iisef dep^tments 
for tho^ semces dvat'arefnow .un^ 
— funded of that must be d\£irged*back 
^by university poBry^ . - ' ' " T 
~ A monthly report on the.jsystem 
-us scnL to the A^ce President ^r Ad- 
.V nnnistTJiUoc. (to whom the Director 
of Audio/ViMial Serviced reports) ais 
well as to the deans or directors of 
the coj^ges and campus agepicies. 
Tlie reports are reviewed -with the . 
Vice i^rfcsident for Academic Affairs 
^ . semester basis. T}ic report is 
hin as a batch-input job '&x>m the 
University of jNcvada.^ System Com- 
puter Center, r. ^ \ . 

B^^rieval of Report Inforanation 

When a report is^ rcquiredv an 
ztgcncy staff member , writes a memo 
asking that the job be rua and Indi- 
cating, the month and ; year to be 
■ covered by the rjcport. The computer 
operator then loads the program; 
including anyTadditidos to the name, 
department, or service Tile and enters 
all of the keypimched cards reflect^ 
ing nonscheduled or nonftmded^ 
requests (see Figure 2). ' 

Then the .program retri^es from 
the daily scheduling program . the 
necessary monthly informatipn aiKi 
combines it with the keypunched 
cards; it then prints the ; report in 
triplicate. 

After the monthly report is re- 
ceived by Audio/Visual Services, it 
is checked for accuracy and com- 
pleteness. After distribution, the 
historical information is erased from 
the computer memory by typing 
the conmiand to "DELETE" and 
indicating the date before which all 
requests may be d^ted. 

Conclusion / - ' 

The total system has 'bcch oper- 
<ating on. a daily basis siriice July 1, 
1975 and has not failedl It has in- 
creased the credibility of tHe Aadik>/5 
_Visual Agency in the .min ds pf staff, 
faculty > and the administr^on. 

Plans for the system's continuance 
have been made, and it appears tiiat 
other campus agencies may adopt 
the pro^m for their own sched-/ 
ulii^ needs. The complete syH>|cm 
is^ under review by the, media- ^di- 
rectors of the State Commtmity (Col- 
lege System and has been adopted 
by Clark Coui^y Community . 
ColIeg<?^\ . v"'. 
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I?' • VjiiWE^ NEVADA - LAS VHGAS 

; AUDIO / VISUAL SERVICES ACnVITY REPORT 
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7/0r/75 

7/03/75 

7/08/75- 
7/07/7& 
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DEPARTMEMTTOTALS/THtS MONTH : SERVfCES SUPPLIED 



NonCc . 



-SERVICe RENDERED 

MIS& SCRVICCS. ^ 
.MI3CSB1VICES 
AUDIO RECORDISQ 
AUDK) RECCnOINO 

AUDIO REcortDmo; 

. MI SC SERVICES- • ' 
*"ieMMPHOiJ€CTOR'- 
. 1«MM^PnOJECTOR 
. OPERATOR SERVfiCE 
OBERATOR ^RVICE 
' VtK^iECnOH SCftSEN 
f>RCX)ECnON SCREB^ 
:, AUDIO CASSerTEiMia 
AUiDiO CASSCTTEtMICt 
DISSOLVE SUOEUf^. 
DISSOLVE SUOEXkkp I 

J6TIV^ ' ,t": 
''42'TIM£S - '^^ ■ 

NOTlCf- . 



NON8IU.A8LE CILLASLE 
ftilATERIAL LABOR HOURSCODE MATERIAL L480R 



«4MONrrORBOOTH 
TELEX HEADSET . 

ecAs • " &00 

10 CAS - 

ieCAS . . 1&M 
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^ENTER^ACCOUNT.CHARQ£D NUMBER. ' 

a DETACH YCW 0*^KX COPT <P1!«0 AND RCPARTMCKTAL COPT (BLU^ V/" J^? 

4. RerURK JOB TO AUOiO-yiSUAL SERVICES, HU-143L " ^ " - 
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0004 MISC. SERVICES. 

1001 PROJEimoN scflsr^ ' 

'^OSO imM PROJECTOR. i 
1101 OPERATOR SERVICE 
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